SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


\ iume XXIV 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

More emphasis than usual upon children 
themselves and human relationships gener- 
and less upon educational administra- 


ally, 
tion and school machinery characterized the 
Philadelphia meeting of the National Edu- 


eation Association, June 27 to July 2. 
Though it is unsafe to generalize too much 
about any gathering as large and varied as 
it did 
seem as if the general theme Miss McSkim- 
‘*The Chal- 
Teachers of 


ap- 


a summer meeting of the N. E. A., 


mon had set for the meeting 
Childhood to the 
humanized the 


lenge of 
America’”’ program 


preciably. 


‘‘A WHOLE NEW CONCEPTION’’ 


The few who were in attendance early 
enough to attend National 
Council Meeting on Saturday evening and 
hear Dorothy Canfield Fisher had a de- 
lightful foretaste of a program in which, 
‘a whole new con- 


the opening 


‘ 


to quote Mrs. Fisher, 
ception of what education is, what mass 
education must be, opens before us, daunt- 
ing, discouraging, difficult—infinitely in- 
spiriting to courageous souls.’’ The 
man element was stressed throughout the 


hu- 


program, in the general sessions as well as 
in the meetings of such special groups as 
the National Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers, which had an unusually effective series 
of programs. 

In the Sunday vesper service, held in 
Independence Square, President William 
Mather Lewis, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, sounded an optimistic note about 
young people of to-day. ‘‘The 
‘youth problem’ is no more serious than it 


so-called 
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ever was,’” he said 
problem which is more serious 
ing away of the adults from those stand: 
those v1 


rtues 


of conduct, from loyalty to 


which gave our ancestors that moral fiber 
and spiritual buoyancy which enabled them 
to fashion a republic out of a wilderness 
And this shifting of 
added 


added opportunity for serving childhood to 


standards is only an 
challenge to the teacher; only an 


the end that manhood may be strong, and 
true and fine.”’ 

Sunday evening, at the Sesquicentennial 
Auditorium, was given over mainly to ad 
dresses of welcome and response, Mayor 
Kendrick, President William Rowen, of the 
Philadelphia Board of 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas, Pennsy! 
Wilson, director of 


education of the exposition, all joining in 


Education, State 


vania, and Joseph R 
cordial greetings to the association. In his 
address State Superintendent Haas illus 
trated from Pennsylvania’s experience the 
tremendous growth of the American edu 
cational system. Since 1836, he pointed 
out, the ratio of school pupils to population 
has increased from 1 in 11 to 1 in 5, and 
the ratio of teachers from 1 in 500 to 1 in 
170. Superintendent William M. David 
son, of Pittsburgh, closed this opening 
evening session with an address on ‘‘ The 


Abundant Life.’’ 


THE DovuBLE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Experience at Indianapolis in 1925 had 
shown the value of separate general sessions 
paralleling the morning meeting of the 
representative assembly, which only dele 
hila 
such general were 

the first The 
Monday morning general sessions included, 


gates were eligible to attend. At 


two SeSSIONS 


delphia 


scheduled for four days 
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in one section, addresses by Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Federal Children’s 


Bureau, who presented a conspicuously 
clear analysis of present state legislation 
affecting children; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presi- 
the National Parents 


and Teachers, who showed how necessary 


dent of Congress of 
education of parents was in applying the 
results of modern studies of the health and 
social conditions of children; and Cameron 
Beck, personnel director of the New York 
Stock 
the rural child was discussed in the other 


Exchange. The special problem of 


session by Florence M. Hale, state agent for 
rural education of Maine, and Mrs. Marie 


Turner Harvey, of Missouri. Miss Hale 


said: 


The rural child has a right to expect an equal 
chance to receive an adequate preparation for life 
through a well-taught program of the fundamental 
subjects taught in all schools and to go to a school 
large enough and well enough equipped so that he 
learns how to mingle with other children, how to 
live with people, and how to conduct himself in a 
well mannered fashion. The greatest handicap of 
the rural pupil has been the usual isolation of his 
surroundings and the meagerness of his acquaint 
ance with habits and customs common in mingling 
with large groups of people. ‘‘Since more than five 


of the nation’s children are in small one 
millions more 


’ said Mrs. 


million 
and two teachers schools, and will 
attend for many generations to come,’ 
Harvey, ‘‘the challenging task of education is 
the one-teacher school an efficient edu- 
cational agency.’’ She that a 
experiment with a rural school in her state had 


to make 
insisted ten-year 
shown that a living wage, a small teacher’s cot 
tage near the school, a three-years’ contract allow- 
ing common sense adjustment of the traditional 
course of study and binding only so long as both 
parties are satisfied, would attract qualified men 
and women as teachers in rural schools. 

The three speakers at the Monday eve- 
ning session were Superintendent William 
McAndrew, of Chicago, who traced the 
change in publie opinion since Jefferson’s 
day in the interpretation of the Declaration 
of Independence, especially the ‘‘equality”’ 
part of it; Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 


XXI\ 


[ Vor. 


York Times, and Miss Mary MeSkimmon 
president of the association. 


Pusuic EpuCATION DEFENDED 


That education is now the leading Amer 
ican industry was the contention of Super 


} 


intendent E. C. Broome’s ‘‘keynote ad 
dress’’ before the opening meeting of the 
representative assembly Tuesday morning 
Dr. 
accomplishments in public 
Facing frankly the fact that the Unité 
States is spending much greater sums thar 


Broome made a vigorous defence of 


edueation 


it ever has spent for education in the past 
Superintendent Broome undertook to test 
this increased expenditure by actual re 
sults. The question ‘‘Can we give a good 
account of our stewardship?’’ he answered 
by demonstrating that the people them 
selves had asked for the kinds of education 
that 
education and that every comparison made 


cost more—particularly high schoo! 


between old and new results, so far as they 
were available, showed modern results to be 


better. He added: 


Much of the complaint about lack of thorougt 
ness in the essentials comes from business men who 
employ clerks and stenographers. Unfortunately 
they, as a rule, do not represent the best product 
of our schools. The best students usually go on 
to college, technical schools and normal schools 
The clerical of the country is in largé 
measure recruited from those 
reasons, or because they could not keep up, leave 
school before completing the course. 


force 


who for economic 


One of the important reports at this 
business session was that of Dr. William F. 
Russell, of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, New York City, chair- 
man of the Committee on International 
Relations. Dr. Russell described the work 
of the American delegation at the Edin- 
burgh conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations last summer, told 
of various items of international educa- 
tional progress in the past year, and spoke 
of plans for American participation in the 


a )8=6h 














conference, to be held at 
August 4 to 10, 


next world 


Canada, from 


ronto, 


RADIO AND THE CHILD 


Radio and newspapers in relation to chil- 
s education formed the subject of one 

¢ the two general sessions Tuesday morn- 
» ‘*If radio is to accomplish the great- 
good for the said 

Ww. E. Harkness, the 
ideasting Company of America, New 
York City, ‘‘it the 
se who realize their responsibility to the 


createst number,’’ 


vice-president of 
must be in hands of 
tening public rather than in the hands 
those who for publicity or other selfish 
poses will depreciate this medium of 
mmunieation.’’ A plea for cooperation 
n the part of school men and women in 


newspaper relations was made by Julia M. 
Traver, school editor of the Rochester 
N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. ‘‘ At no 

ne in the history of either the schools or 


schools had a 


the 
creater news value than to-day,’’ said Miss 


the newspapers have 


Traver. Congressman W. D. Upshaw, of 
Georgia, warning against certain types of 
films, urged ‘‘capturing the motion-picture 
influence for the cause of education and 
using it as perhaps the mightiest power 
known to-day for child-development.”’ 

That science should be taught from the 
earliest years was the contention of David 
Dietz, science editor of the Cleveland Press, 
who was the first of three speakers at the 
‘*The 
facts of science will give the child a new 
universe in which to live,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
spirit of science will give him a new out- 
look upon life.’’ Miss Kate Wofford, 
superintendent of schools in Laurens 
County, South Carolina, gave an excellent 
summary of recent rural educational ad- 
vance in the South, and Miss Annie Car- 
roll Moore, of the New York Publie Li- 
brary, speaking on ‘‘New Roads to Child- 
hood,’’ declared that ‘‘children’s tastes in 
reading are better than their parents’ and 


other general session on Tuesday. 
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teachers’ when given a natural exposure to 
books, because children can be trusted to 


read books for reading’s own sake.’’ 


BETTER ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


the National 


Association as a uniting force was stressed 


Justification of Education 
by Miss Jessie Gray, former president of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa 
iton, at the Wednesday morning session of 
the representative assembly. She said 


The National 


Edueation Association is the ag 
gregate community interest that educators of the 


nation have created for a larger field of useful 
ness and influence. Organization primar 

increases power and prevents waste; it accom 
plishes results impossible by isolated individuals 
A life, weak in isolation, may be as strong as the 


group to which it allies itself. The 
nw A “A 
problem ’’ 


each at work 


profe ssion 


aims at this concrete result, power in 


the individual and increased power and inf 


in the group for and by the group 

A large number of important committee 
this 
among them the report of the Legislative 


reports were presented at 


session, 
Commission.’ In his report Dr. George D 
Strayer, chairman of the commission, de 
clared that national organizations support 
ing the Federal Education Bill have ‘‘ again 
registered their overwhelming approval of 
our program for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education with a secretary in the 
president’s cabinet’’ that 
the February Congressional hearing on the 


and records of 
bill have been so much in demand that the 
committees in congress have had a maxi 
mum number of copies printed to supply 
their constituents. Dr. Strayer asked addi 
tional help in the Washington office in 
local 


associations in developing the organization 


order to cooperate with state and 


1The numerous committee reports at Philadel 
phia—health problems, classroom teachers’ prob 
visual education, rural lems, 


lems, teachers’ prob 


tenure, retirement, community relations, ete.—are 


available in printed form from the National Edu 
120] 


cation Association headquarters, Sixteenth 


Street, Washington, D. C. 
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which will carry on the campaign of edu- 
cation for the Education Bill. 

The reports on visual edueation deseribed 
the plan for research in the use of films 
worked out in cooperation with one of the 
largest film companies. On rural eduea- 
tion Dr. H. W. Foght, chairman of a spe- 
cial committee of one hundred on rural 
teachers problems, warned that the com- 
mittee’s program for a general campaign 
on the needs of better rural education, a 
ten-year plan of rural school organization, 
and special laboratory schools for rural 
communities was in danger unless financial 
aid could be found to carry out the re- 
search and experimental features of the 
plan on a sufficiently satisfactory scale. 

That the number of teachers changing 
their positions in 1925-26 was even greater 
than in the previous vear, and that tenure 
is gaining very little if any in stability, the 
committee on teachers’ tenure, headed by 
Superintendent Fred Hunter, of Oakland, 
California, reported. Further inquiries 
would have to be made, it was stated, to 
determine whether the apparent increase 
in changes in position is due to poor sal- 
aries, lack of opportunity for personal ad- 
vancement or incompatible surroundings. 
The reports suggested that a large part of 
the ‘‘turnover’’ in some sections of the 
country might still be due to the spoils 
system. 

TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


Training for service through the Junior 
Red Cross was described by Arthur W. 
Dunn before one of the parallel sessions 
Wednesday morning. ‘‘The Junior 
Red Cross program,’’ he said, ‘‘is not one 
activities to the 
new 


best 
adds many new 
school life, but 
educational and social values to activities 
which already form a part of the regular 
The girls of a sewing class 


which 


one which gives 


school work. 
learn to sew by making garments; but they 
do so with the knowledge that the finished 
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product will contribute to the necessities 
the comfort, or the pleasure of some on 
needing it, and with the new social interes; 
that this knowledge gives.’’ Utilizing ch 
dren’s special gifts was urged by Flora E 
Drake, of Indianapolis, as fundamental] + 
any program of education based upon right 
ideals of growth. State Superintendent 
Francis Blair, of Illinois, emphasized th, 
social importance of the principle of tax 
ation for all as the basis for modern levis 
lation in the interest of childhood, and 
President Uel W. Lamkin, of Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers’ College, discussed 
teacher preparation in the light of modern 
educational demands. 

In the other 
Thomas, commissioner of education of th 
state of Maine, and president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, in 
sisted that international wars should be out 
lawed and the schools of the world be given 
a chance to see what they could do to build 
up a civilization based upon goodwill and 
justice. Katharine Dozier, of Gainesville, 
Georgia, speaking on ‘‘The Child and the 
Mill,’’ undertook to show some of the edu- 
cational possibilities of a mill village; R. L 
Cooley urged that continuation schools be 
regarded as adult schools and not as ‘‘ele- 
mentary ’’ schools; and Dr. William Healey, 
of Boston, told how delinquency could be 
reduced through better methods in the 
schools. 

‘*Fear not freedom, but oppression in 
the handling of children’’ was Angelo 
Patri’s word at the evening meeting. He 
urged brotherhood as the chief ideal for 
children in school. Congressman Brooks 
Fletcher, of Ohio, advocated classes in psy- 
chology for parents and more attention to 
the emotional factors in life. Character 
and citizenship, rather than the three R’s, 
are the real fundamentals by which Amer 
ican schools are to be tested, Randall J. 
Condon, superintendent of schools of Cin- 
cinnati and president of the department of 


general session A. 0 


er lO 
































tendenee, told the association. He 


g, writing, arithmetic, of course, but not 
entals except as in learning one is taught 
t gs, write beautiful thoughts. Teach 


but on 


ly that to world knowledge may 


world sympathy and understanding and 


Teach science, but always as the hand 


gion. Teach music and literature; re 


tv and truth and inculcate social and civic 


Parents and eitizens must be enlisted in 
way in the work of the publie schools 
universal education is really to be 
eved, President J. A. C 
William and Mary College, Virginia, told 


Chandler, of 


representative assembly at the Thurs- 
that 
en with their close to two hundred thou- 
sand members in the N. E. A. 
the United States were still not organ- 


morning session. Pointing out 


the teachers 


as they should be, he asserted that 
nue-raising bodies usually do not give 
sufficient attention to the appeal of teachers 
use teachers ‘‘are paid out of the public 
and teachers are not considered as 
They will listen only to tax- 
‘*Tf the National Edu- 


if the State Teachers’ 


xpayers. 
vers,’ he said. 
tion Association, 
Associations, if the local teachers’ associa- 
ns hope to accomplish any great reform 
rough legislation, it will have to be by 
ooperating with great lay organizations of 
ilth producers who pay the greater pro- 
portion of taxes.”’ 
In presenting the Editorial Council re- 
port, Dr. W. C. 


character 


Bagley announced that 
and education for 


beauty were to be the two topies especially 


education 


stressed in the journal of the association 
for the next two years. 

[In general sessions parallel to the busi- 
ness meeting Dr. Bird T. Baldwin described 
the work of the four pre-school laboratories 
at the Iowa Child Welfare Station; Miss 
Sarah Arnold told of the 
master training program carried out in a 


Louise seout- 
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number of colleges recently ; Professor E 


D. Starbuck, of the University of lowa, dis 
cussed moral edueation; Miss Julia E. Sul 
livan, of Boston, presented the classroom 
teacher’s part in discovering the special 
of childhood; Dr. J. F. Hosie, of 


Teachers College, pointed out the problems 


needs 


involved in fitting education to children; 
and Dr. John J. Tigert, United States com 
missioner of education, paid tribute to 
newer types of schools while insisting that 
much of the old was too good to lose 

At the Thursday evening session A. E 
Winship made a plea for more attention 
by the nation to the needs of children, while 
Henry Turner Bailey showed how much 
more could be done in art for children than 
is now done. 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


DEPARTMENTS AND 


It is impossible in a short account to do 


any more than touch upon the many im 
portant sessions of departments and allied 
organizations. In the adult education de 
partment Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was one of the chief speakers, describing 
recent developments in measurement in this 
field. 


tive to school children was the 


HHow science could be made attrac 
theme of the 
Department of Science Instruction. Re 


cent developments of nursery schooling 


were the subject of discussion by the 


kindergartners. Social studies, whether for 
the élite of 
business people, of a chamber of commerce 
course, were held to be 
Mrs. William E. 
University, in the section of social studies 


1 


Bryn Mawr or the strictly 
fundamental by 
Lingelbach, of Temple 

Relatively few young men are now going 
into the metal trades industries, and Amer- 
ica can no longer depend upon foreign 
immigration for this type of skilled labor, 
R. F. Carey, of the Westinghouse Company, 
told the Department of Vocational Educa 
‘*The Social Obligation 


tion. Speaking on 
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of the School’? Howard W. Nudd, of the 
Public Edueation Association of New York, 
stressed the point that the school was still 
only one among many forces that produced 
education, and that modern schools found 
they could increase their results amazingly 
by the use of the visiting teacher who is 
trained to bring together a large number 
of different agencies in the education of 
children. 

An unusually large audience of teachers 
crowded the hall of the Chamber of Com- 
Hi. Kil- 


patrick, of Columbia University, discuss 


merece to hear Professor William 


geography in terms of newer ideas of teach- 
ing and to see a class of sixth grade chil- 
dren from Allentown, Pa., hold a demon- 
stration lesson in learning how to use refer- 
ences in geography in a modern way. One 
of the most active departments was that of 
visual edueation, which has been carrying 
on a series of demonstrations of the educa- 
tional possibilities of motion pictures as 
well as programs with an unusual array 
of speakers. In the vocational guidance 
conference Professor Arthur J. Jones, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, warned 
against the numerous so-called character 
analysts and other charlatans using the 
name of vocational guidance and pretend- 
ing to advise as to choice of a voeation. 
Problems of children from the social work 
point of view came into a number of the 
sessions. Miss Marion Kenworthy, of the 
New York School of Social Work, empha- 
sizing the guidance function of all educa- 
tion, warned against the school policy of 
constant failing of some pupils. ‘‘ Young- 
sters must be given things to do that give 
them satisfaction. This opportunity must 
be given to the dull as well as to the bright. 
If the schools are to function well they ean 
not fail some children grade after grade.”’ 
In the meetings of the National Association 
of Visiting Teachers, speakers constantly 
emphasized the importance of the new child 
study, especially of the recent evidence on 
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Miss 
Virginia Robinson, director of the Phila. 
delphia School of Social Work, pointed out 


the emotional problems of children. 


that the new attitude in handling children 
meant a new technique and knowledge, it 
did not in the end involve another specialist 
in each school, but rather equipping the 
teacher in her training with the contribn- 


tion of social work. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions favoring a Federal Depart 
ment of Edueation, but without the federal 
school aid of a financial sort, were passed 
by the National Education Assocaition at 
its final session on Friday. The association 
reaffirmed its stand in favor of child labor 
legislation, both state and federal, endorsed 
the movement to eliminate illiteracy in the 
United States by 1930, and approved a 
vigorous plank on law enforcement. 

Recording its satisfaction with recent 
improvements in the professional status of 
teachers, especially the raised standards in 
many states, the association nevertheless in- 
sisted upon still further improvements 
Efforts of ‘‘outside agencies to use the 
schools for furtherance of ends not direct] 
connected with the aims of public educa- 
tion’’ were condemned. Work of the re 
cently formed World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations was specifically com- 
mended and active participation by Amer- 
ican educational forces was pledged. One 
new field covered was school and college 
athleties, the association adopting a resolu- 
tion approving heartily athletic sports from 
elementary school through the university 

The resolutions in full were as follows : 


EDUCATION BILL 


The welfare of the children now enrolled in the 
schools of the United States is dependent upon 
our ability to make available to boards of educa 
tion, to superintendents of schools and to teachers 
throughout the nation the results of current prac 
tice, of experiments wherever they are conducted, 
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f the results of scientific investigation. The 
ieral government has long recognized its obliga 
the field of scientific inquiry and has pro 
welfare of all the people through the 
vities of the Departments of Agriculture, Com 
eree and Labor. We hold that economy and 
y demand that the activities of the federal 
ernment dealing with education be consolidated 
1 Department of Education under the leader 
ship of a secretary with a seat in the president’s 
net. We urge that adequate support be pro 
ied for this department in order that it may 
ct such inquiries and disseminate such infor 
ition as will make for the highest degree of 
eficiency in all of our schools. We know that 
rvice can be rendered without in any way 
erfering with the constitutional right of the 
everal states to control, administer and supervise 
r own schools. We, therefore, urge the Con- 
gress to pass the Curtis-Reed Bill which embodies 
program which this association has consistently 
cated throughout its history. 


CHILD LABOR 


The 
ng its stand on child labor, urges the passage of 
such legislation as will make exploitation impos 


ble and will assure protection to the children of 


Nationa] Edueation Association, in reaffirm- 


America. 
TEACHING RESPECT FoR Law 

We believe that the permanent prosperity and 

ppiness of a democratic people are dependent in 
large degree upon development of a high type of 
character among all the youth of the land. We 
that one of the chief purposes of the schools 
is to develop such a standard of character. We 
eplore the prevalent tide of crime, lawlessness, 
lisregard and disrespect cf law, and failure to 
enforce law as debauching America’s youth and 
undermining the foundation of the republic. We 


call upon teachers everywhere to teach and prac- 
tice respect for all law, as a chief purpose of edu- 
cation. We call upon the citizenship of the nation 
to exercise at all times its full right of franchise. 
We call upon parents to assume their full measure 
of responsibility fer rearing and training of chil- 
dren into the practices and duties of citizenship. 


ILLITERACY 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the movement to 
wipe out illiteracy by 1930 and urge the allied 
educational forces of the National Education As- 
sociation to join with this effort for the early lib- 
eration of millions of our countrymen from the 


bondage of ignorance. 
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LITERACY TESTS 


We believe that the reading and writing of Fng 
lish understandingly should be made a qualifica 
tion for admission to citizenship of the foreign 
born and also a qualification for voting 


OBSCENE LITERATURE, PICTURES AND TOKENS 


The Congress of the United States has denied 


the privilege of the mails to obscene and indecent 
literature, pictures, and tokens, yet such articles 
reach the youth of our land through various other 
means of transportation. This association again 
recommends that its legislative committee memor 
ialize the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation prohibiting the transportation in inter 
state commerce of all such literature, pictures, and 
tokens as are now denied the privilege of the 


United States mails. 


Tue STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


We note with pleasure the great improvement in 
facilities for teacher training, the increase in pro 
fessional requirements demanded by standardizing 
the state agencies, the longer school tenure and the 
many successful pension and retirement laws. 
These all help to raise teaching to the dignity of 
a real profession. They also tend to bring into 
the teaching group the most promising young men 
and women. We urge teachers everywhere to re 
spond to these improved conditions in a whole 
hearted way. Good as the conditions are they 
may be still further improved. Our task is to con 
tinue to grow and to show intelligent enthusiasm 
for our work. The association recommends that 
administrative authorities protect teachers in their 
work in the classroom from attempts by outside 
agencies to use the school organization for the 
furtherance of ends not directly connected with 
the aims of public education. 

We believe that the policy of allowing sabbati 
eal leave for study, recreation, and recuperation 
should be encouraged in the various states and 
locations. The efficiency of our schools depends 
upon the health and intellectual vigor of teachers, 
and the public can make no better investment than 
to adopt those measures which will insure the 


maximum fitness of all members of the profession 


FINANCIAL AID 


The National Education Association reaffirms 
its approval of the plan which will give adequate 
financial support to all classes of public schools 
If the children of the republic are successfully to 
meet the ever-increasing demands of civilization 


the nation, the state, or the community must sup 
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ply the funds. It is the responsibility of each 
state to enact such legislation as will provide ade 
quate publie funds and insure an administration 
suffix iently effective to guarantee equality of edu 
eational opportunity to all its children. 
ATHLETIC SPORTS 

We affirm our faith in the value of competitive 
athletic sports. We believe that all students from 
the elementary grades through their last year in 
college should have the benefit of organized recrea 
We believe that the school and 


thorities should exercise full and entire control of 


tion. college au 
all sports and that expenditures therefor should 
not be out of proportion to the costs of regular 
that all 


regulations be strictly 


academic instruction. We urge high 
school and college athletie 
adhered to. We believe that greater public recog- 
should be 


in scholarship so as to avoid the appearance of 


nition given distinguished achievement 


giving athletics first place in school life. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND GOODWILL 


We believe that international peace rests upon 
international goodwill, which can only exist when 
there is international understanding. We 
World of Education 


ciations as a potent means to help world-wide un 


recom 


mend the Federation Asso 


derstanding. We also commend the international 
interchange of professors, teachers and students. 
Growth of this custom will in time help to pro- 
mote goodwill among all the countries making the 
exchanges. Each individual who has this experi- 
ence in another country will return to his native 
land 


secure, 


with friendships made and 
These 


idle and poisonous propaganda, 


understandings 


will arm him effectively against 


ScHooL LANDS 


The settled policy of the federal government to 
foster education by granting to the several states 
large tracts of land to be used in support of their 
common and public schools is a wise and beneficent 
one. However, certain practices and rulings in re- 
cent years have so clouded and impaired the states’ 
title to such land that it is impossible to realize 
the purposes intended. Therefore, we favor such 
legislation by the Congress of the United States 
as will clear the title to the lands granted to the 
states for the benefit of their common and public 


schools and will make it possible for the states to 


enjoy the benefits and to realize the purposes in- 
tend d 
the safety of the republic. 


for the promotion of education and for 
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PosTaGE RATES FOR Books 


We hold that 


tant 


books are one of the most 
influences in maintaining the morale of 
American home and their general 


cireu 
greatly to be desired. We deplore the discrim 
tion against books in the present postal law, 
urge the desirability of recommending to Congress 
that books be admitted to the same privileges 
that are granted to 


the mails periodicals 


magazines. 


APPRECIATION OF HOSPITALITY 


We express our sincere appreciation of the mar 
courtesies and generous hospitality extended 
the members of the association by the staff of t} 
schools, civie organizations, public officials, and by 
private citizens of Philadelphia. We appreciat 
the service rendered to teachers and to the « 
of education by the reports of our deliberation | 
lished by the local press and by leading news 
We have been at 


to do our work and to enjoy our sojourn in th 


papers throughout the nation. 


city that gave birth to our association because of 
the careful foresight and untiring effort of scores 
of workers who have contributed so generousls 


the success of our annual convention. 


closest 


the 
Edueation 


one of 
National 
history, State Superintendent Francis G 
Blair, of elected 
of the Uel W. 
of Missouri. Blair is a 


Following 


eontests 
in recent Association 


Illinois, was president 


association Lamkit 


Dr. 
Swarthmore College and the University o! 


over 
vraduate ot 


Buffalo, and has been state superintendent 
of Illinois for five successive terms. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





THE LAW’S PROTECTION OF 
CHILDHOOD’ 


Ir I were even to enumerate all that our 
organized communities—nations, state and 
city—have undertaken for the protection 
of children, much more than the allotted 40 
minutes would be required. We sometimes 
forget that provisions for education, for 

1 Presented before the general session of the 


National Education Association, Philadelphi: 


June 28. 


























for recreation, are made possible for 
We some- 
children 


ldren only through law. 
mes torget, that 
in need of all the agencies that the 


too, while all 


purse makes available, some of the 
ren need all of them and all of the 
There is no 


en need some ot them. 


however wise and rich and re- 


that ean successfully rear his 
without the 
But I have not been asked to 


soureeful, 
ldren the cooperation of 
mmunity. 
liseuss all the ways in which needs that 
in not be individually met are taken care 
the community cooperation. 
Qur present theory of a child’s rights 
1a parent's obligations and privileges is 
e product of many centuries. We have 
ravelled a long way from the time when 
the father had complete authority over the 
ld, even the right of life and death and 
e state reenforced these rights and not 
e obligations which parenthood created. 
According to Blackstone the parent owed 
e child under the common law, the duty, 
first of protection, second of education and 
third of maintenance. Blackstone held that 
he second, that of education, was by far 
e most important, but we would certainly 
say to-day that education presupposed both 
rotection and maintenance. 
From the Colonial period to the present, 
the interest of the state in the child, the 
the protect him 


obligation of state to 


compel the performance of parental duties 
m pain of removing the child from the 
the parents established. 
But our understanding of cruelty, of neg- 
lect, of adequate educational opportunities 
las undergone sweeping changes in the last 
century. In Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
in Connecticut very early statutes provided 
that the education which every parent was 
under legal obligation to give his children 
included the ‘‘ability to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the 


custody of was 
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capital laws’’ and ‘‘in every towne the 
chosen men appointed for managing the 
prudencial affairs’’ who found parents ne 
glectful of these duties could impose fines 
or ‘‘Put forth and apprentice the children 
of (such parents) as shall not be able or fit 
to employ and bring them up.’’ Children, 
when thus removed, were apprenticed to a 
master under a contract which seems cruelly 
harsh to-day. Child labor at tender years 
in mine and factory was praised, not con 
demned, a century ago because of the very 
great interest in promoting industry on this 
not eat the 


they 


eontinent. Orphans should 


bread of idleness. Because were 
already handicapped by the death of parent 
or parents, they were to have the addi- 
tional burden of self-support and the loss 
of school and play time. Everything that 
was done for them was carefully planned 
so that they should not for a moment forget, 
to use the language of a century ago, ‘‘the 
afflictions which Providence had visited on 
them.’’ 

Provision of free public schools and com 
pulsory attendance as an ideal did not come 
without a struggle. 

In the last 


free schools and for the attendance of every 


\0 years the movement for 
child at school has spread over the country. 
This did not happen without great opposi- 
tion. Nothing worth while does. In the 
early seventies the question of compulsory 
school attendance and, for that matter, of 
free public schools was a subject of heated 
the New 


At that time the arguments against a com 


controversy in England States 


pulsory attendance law were summarized 


as follows: (1) It created a new crime, 
(2) it interfered with the liberty of par- 
ents, (3) it arrogated new power to the 


it was un-American 


(4) 
and unadapted to our free institutions. 


Government, and 


(See Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
Vol. 1. p 493. quoting 
Washington, 1891. 


eation, 1888-89, 


speech made in 1872. 
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More recently (in 1890) the State Super- 


intendent of Education of Texas, in a paper 


read before the National Edueation <Asso- 
ciation, said: 

The trend of the past two decades in this coun 
try has been indeed toward the Old World idea, 


sought to extend the domain of law 
which had before belonged to that 


and we have 
into new fields, 
of freedom. This movement, I am persuaded, is 
temporary and superficial, the result of a cross 
current in the deeper stream of our national life. 
evidences of a drift 


sufficient to 


Yet there are not 
breakers of 
arouse concern in the mind of the patriot and the 
To this drift is 


wanting 
toward’ the socialism, 
friend of liberty and humanity. 
to be ascribed In large measure, I believe, the im 
perious demand which comes from many quarters 
that education shall be made compulsory, and that 
I hold that com 


pulsory education is contrary to the dominant idea 


the compulsion be made effective. 


which has pervaded the development of American 
institutions, and further, that it is perilous to one 
of the most vital and essential of the institutions 
civilization rests (Com 


on which the family.’’ 


pulsory Laws and Their Enforcement, by Oscar H. 


Cooper, State Superintendent, Texas, p. 1. Syra 
cuse, ISO0. ) 
If the slogans of to-day were carried 


back to the seventies the working men who 
were urging compulsory school attendance 
and free public schools in the seventies 
would have been denounced as bolshevists 
by the 


always be counted upon to raise the ery of 


small group of people who ean 


dangerous radicalism when any measure 
of social progress is considered. 

During the time from 1895 to 1924 when 
the United 


creased 60 per cent., attendance at the ele- 


the population of States in- 
mentary publie schools increased 50.4 per 
cent., at the public high schools, 868.3 per 
cent., and at the colleges and technical 
schools 359 per cent. 

At the beginning of the period known as 
the ‘‘gay nineties’’ only 26 states and terri- 
tories had compulsory education laws of 
any kind, and in most of these the provi- 


sions for enforcement were either very weak 
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or entirely missing.* That children betwee; 
8S and 14 should attend school for at least 
twelve weeks during the school year was t 

these laws 


Compulsory school laws were difficult 


most usual requirement of 


they were not supplemented by good ¢| 


1895 ‘ 


labor law. In nine states* had 7 
child 12 other 


all, and in 
states® such law as there was related only to 


labor laws at 
minimum age in mines or contained only 
the very common provision prohibiting th: 
employment of children in acrobatic and 
other exhibitions. There were only nin 
states® which prohibited children under 14 
from work in factories. No state requir 
completion of a specified grade in school bi 
fore employment. The laws of some states 


still suggest the last instead of the present 





century in the period for which school at 
tendance is required and in the enforcement 
provisions of their laws, and some school 
superintendents may be found who attempt 
to justify their failure to enforce compu! 
sory laws. But such laws and such super 
intendents are becoming rarer each year 
The inerease in the elementary schools 
and in the high schools is by no means all 
a result of the enforcement of compulsory 
school laws but more than any other on 


thing compulsory attendance has contrib 


2See Reports from State Officials, ete., pp. 470 
526, of Report of U. S. Commissioner of Educativ 
little enfor 


ment there was in most states up to 1890. 


1SS9—1890, for evidence as to how 





Vermont, New Jersey, Massachusetts and O! 
required 20 weeks; Maine, Nevada and Illinois 
New York 14 weeks. 


as well as those requiring only 12 weeks there wer 


weeks; In the case of tl 


some exemptions. 


4 Arizona, Florida, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina 


and Texas. 


5 Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Idaho, Delaware, Missouri, Montana, Utah, Was! 
ington and Wyoming. 

6 Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana (girls only 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey (girls only), New 
York, Ohio and Wisconsin (applied to seven months 


per year). 





Eee 
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it It has kept in school some chil 
the 


who would otherwise have gone to 


i small number compared to 


But there are results of greater im- 


rarete 
compulsory program has brought 
a new ideal about the preparation 
hildren. The very fact of universal 


of highly selected attendance has 
tired great changes in curriculum, and 
this mass education seemed at first 
overwhelmed our educational re- 
‘ees it has resulted in individualizing the 
ection in a unknown under the 


narr 


way 
| system. The very numbers have forced 
ntation of the schools to meet the great 
renees in children both in intellectual 
ipment and in the objectives for which 
Edueation is not 


reparation is sought. 


r the learned profession only, but for 
for for life. Fifty 


rs ago the schools contained subnormal., 


ISINESS, industry, 
rmal and supernormal children just as 
do to-day. But the enforeed attend- 
nce of those the schools were glad to get 
of under the old system has made the 
flexible curriculum more 


need for a 
matic 

There are those who say that much of 

s increased attendance at schools is not in 

real interest of the children and young 
ple, nor of the community; that we are 
lucating or trying to educate many far 
ond the point of usefulness. 

They have submitted no body of evidence 
that supports that viewpoint. 

Those who oppose the democratic exten- 
sion of educational opportunity to-day are 
inheritors of that fear of the education of 
working which has appeared in 


people 
every There are striking differences 
89.4 per cent. of 


iil the 14 and 15 year old boys and girls 


age. 


in cities—for example 


ire in schools in Youngstown, Ohio, a steel 


wn with a high percentage of eastern 


Europeans, but situated in a state in which 


both the attendance and the child labor 


standard. In Seattk 


14 and 


laws fix a high 


Washington, the per cent. of thes 


15 yvear old children in school was 87.7 
while it was 80.5 per cent. in Cambridge 
Mass., 72.6 per cent. in Chieago, 70.8 in 
New Haven, Conn., 68.8 in Baltimore, and 


$5.4 
the children 


63.0 per cent. in Paterson, N. J 
Fall River, Mass., of 


of that age are in school with substantially 


per 


cent. in 


the same attendance laws 

The statement frequently made that the 
compulsory education and child labor laws 
have been enacted at the cost of the author 
itv of the parent, who is, it is usually added, 
in the best position to know about the needs 
While the 
rights of the parent have been turned by 
the 
and responsibilities and the interest of the 


of his children, is unwarranted 


parent by public opinion into duties 


state in the welfare of all the children of 
has led 


to a strengthening of family ties because 


the state has grown, this interest 


of the importance of the home in a child 
welfare program 

Under the earlier laws, the parent was 
supposed himself to give the necessary edu 
cation and training, and failing in this obli 


vation, his children were to be 


taken away 
from him and bound out. Obviously many 
parents otherwise able to give their children 
the found it impossible to 


necessa ry care 


properly educate them and they were de 
prived of their children and the children of 
parental affection and the association with 


The 


of free public schools not only meant much 


their brothers and sisters provision 
better education but it enabled the child to 
The children of a 


eager she was to keep 


remain in his own home 
poor widow, howeve r 
together her family, were taken from her 
this separation in 
the child. The so 


called Mothers’ pension now enacted in 42 


regardless of whether 


volved great loss to 
states and the District of Columbia is in 
tended to prevent exactly that from hap 
pening. 

Sensational statements of the break down 
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of the present day home are carried in head- 
lines but the great improvement which is 
the 
teacher, social worker and parent is little 


result of the cooperation of doctor, 


appreciated. There are, however, vicious 
parents, there are selfish parents, there are 
and 
The 
community should be interested in prevent- 
this. Many 
more intelligently interested in preventing 


in history. 


ignorant parents who are marring 


maiming the lives of their children. 
communities much 


ing are 


it than at any other period 
They approach the problem appreciating 
the contribution that a father and mother 
ean make, and only a father and mother 
can make, to the life of a child and every 
effort is made to preserve that contribution. 
The the 
present are the substitutes for the colonial 


compulsory education laws of 
legislation which took the child away from 
the parent and bound him out for eduea- 
tion. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF MADRID 


Maprip has never received the attention it de- 
serves as an intellectual center, according to Mr. 
Charles Petrie, who wrote for the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, of London, an article quoted in full in 
the July monthly number of The Living Age. 

Of the University of Madrid, 
Alcala and transferred to the Spanish capital 
in 1837, Mr. Petrie says that “it can bear com- 


founded at 


parison with any other in Europe.” 


Women as well as men are undergraduates, and 
it is interesting to note the large number of South 
American students who come to Madrid in the same 
way as the Rhodes Oxford. In 
Spain all those who live south of the Rio Grande 
while the inhabitants 


scholars go to 


are known as ‘‘americanos,’’ 
of the United States are called ‘‘ yanquis’’ 
tinction that is liable to lead to confusion unless it 
The undergraduates in Madrid 


-a dis- 


is kept in mind. 
find their own lodgings, and in that as in many 
other respects they resemble more the undergradu- 
than those of Oxford and Cam- 


ates of London 
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Medicine is 
Madrid than any other subject, but all branches o; 


Indeed, the 


bridge. perhaps more studied 
learning are well represented. 
demie activity in every sphere, combined with t} 
unfailing courtesy of the authorities toward 
bers of foreign universities, makes one regret t 
the relations between the English and the Spa: 
seats of learning are not closer. 


Mr. Petrie adds that, in addition to the u 
versities, there are numerous Reales Academ 
“which deal with every aspect of human know! 
edge.” They resemble in some ways the Roya 
Society of England, except that their meetings 
are more frequent and their lectures are les 
technical. In Madrid “every one who lays an 
claims to culture goes to two or three lectures a 
week.” 


eated Spaniard gives him a decided partiality 


This is because the training of the edu 


for oral methods of acquiring knowledge and 
“even at the schools and universities the writte 
Cor st 


quently the type of man or woman who in E: 


examination is practically unknown. 


gland would buy a historical or scientific boo} 
and read it quietly at home in the evening would 
in Madrid go to one of the numerous lectures 
that are given prominence in the daily news 


papers.” 


NEW PLANS OF STUDY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF TWO LATIN AMER- 
ICAN COUNTRIES 


Two Latin American countries—Bolivia and 
Panama—have, according to the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, recently adopted new 
plans of study in their secondary school systems 

In Bolivia the plan provides that secondary 
education shall cover six years, divided into two 
periods of three years each. The first period is 
supplementary to the primary grades, the cours 
comprised in this period being required for e: 
trance to the normal schools. The second period 
is preparatory for university studies and co! 
prises three sections, specializing, respectively, 
in mathematies, biology and literature, which 
prepare for the study of engineering, medicin' 
and law, of which the student makes his choice 

There is interest for educators in this country 
in the list of subjects included in the Bolivian 
program under the three main sections and 4 


The subjects are: 


complementary section. 





























Mathematics: arithmetic, accounting, algebra, 
, trigonometry, mathematical physics. 
g botany and zoology, agriculture, 
A physiology, biology and hygiene, psy 
il biology. 
ture: grammar, ¢ rthoepy orthogray hy. 
terary history, psychology, philosophic 
tary phys 5 al 1 cos gral V 
mineralogy, logic and morals, geog 
y, Fr rr English, drawing, inual 
» isi 


ma the new curricula for secondary 
as given in a presidential decree ot 
went into effect on May 3. 
National 


A six-year course leading to 


The lyceum 


+ 


ot the Institute now has three 
ent courses: 
of bachelor of arts, a six-year course 
to the degree ol bachelor ot science and 

ar course for a diploma in commercial 
r. The section of the National 
The Wome n’s 
al School also has a five-year course, the 
the Women’s Pro- 


nal School a four-year course and the com- 


normal 


Institute gives a five-year course. 
sclence section of 
ial section of the same school a four-year 


FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTIC EDUCATION 


PRESENTATIVES of 


THE 
Ry schools and associations 
roughout this country and some foreign lands 

ttended the sessions in Philadelphia last week 
the first World Conference on Nareotie Edu- 
tion The Bellevue- 

Stratford Hotel. 

Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, founder 


conference met in the 


the conference, charged that the Treasury 
Public 


Health service attempted to suppress a public 


Department and the Bureau of the 
locument which estimated the number of drug 
addiets in the United States at 1,000,000. <A 
government publication was said to give 120,000 
as the probable number. 

Sr. Basilio Bulnes, Mexican consul, told how 
is country suppressed an attempt of Chinese 
to raise opium poppies in Mexico. 

As quoted in the Public Ledger, Commissioner 
Frederick A. Wallis, of the Department of Cor- 
rections of New York City, said that “the Ge- 


eva conterence on the problem of narcotics con- 
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resolutions that 


English 


apply to India!” 


trol wasted time on good-will 


get us nowhere. Meanwhile the 


drug 
control law does not 

The recommendation of Commissioner Wallis 
that the sale otf 


nareoties should be by rovern 


ments themselves was endorsed by Dr. Tsung 


ming Tu, protessor ot pharmacology in the Gov 


ernment Research Institute, Taipeh, Formosa 


Japan has a complete monopoly of the s: 
opium for smoking. Its sale is permitted only t 
those registered as addicts, and they can obtai 
their supply only under medical supervis | 


1901 5.7 per cent. of the population of Formosa 


smoked opium habitually. 


control measures had brought this down to 1 pe 
cent. In 1906 the annual consu pt ot opi 
for smoking in Formosa was 327,924 pounds. By 


1924 this had been reduced to 95.471 pounds 


‘Let me write the songs of a peo} le and | urt 
not who makes their laws’’—such is the principlk 
of the most effective educational measures against 
the use of opium thus far found in Formosa. Th 
school children are taught to sing a song which 


describes the opium-smoker—pictures him as poor, 
weak, foolish and unhappy, and a man at wil 


every one laughs. That song has been exceedingly 


effective in saving the younger generation from ad 


diction to opium-smoking. 


DECREASE IN DRINKING AT AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGES 


TuHaT there has been a decrease in drinking 


at American colleges and universities sine 
prohibition is the consensus of opinion of the 
presidents of 213 institutions in 44 states, who 
replied to a questionnaire of the Literary Digest 
The results were presented in the issue for July 
10. The Digest states that Yale is one of the 
chief points in dispute in the eastern salient, 
but that Angel! that the im 


pression he gets from well-informed alumni is 


President writes 


“that despite the all too frequent violation of 


the law, the amount of drinking, and partic 


ularly excessive drinking, is very much less at 
present than it was in earlier years.” President 
Hibben of Princeton states that “the problem 
much more difficult.” 


of intelligent control is 


Chancellor Flint, of Syracuse University, makes 
this contribution to the discussion 
I am inelined to think that the existing condi 


tions among young people, while 
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themselves, have been grossly exaggerated. | 
am inclined to think that drinking among women 
is not so extensive in numbers as it is intense in 
its manifesattions.” 

Drinking in some universities is blamed on 
“imitation of the older generations.” 

In large areas of the middle west, according 
to the poll, drinking has gone out of fashion, 
and in the south prohibition is said to have 
taken deep root. Even in grape-growing Cali 


fornia a reduction in student drinking is re 


ported. 


A DEBATE ON MILITARY TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A DEBATE on military training in schools and 
colleges of the United States was conducted re- 
cently in the form of articles written for the 
United Press and published in newspapers re- 
The were Mr. 
Libby, director of the National 
Council War, and the Hon- 


orable Dwight F. Davis, secretary of war. 


ceiving its service. debaters 


Frederick J. 


tor Prevention ot 


Mr. Libby began by citing educators who op- 
pose military training for school boys. He de- 
clared that “The Cleveland Board of Education 
heard pleas for its retention from nationalist 
organizations, Newton D. 
Baker and Ex-Senator Pomerene, and voted, 6 
The high-school principals 


from the Honorable 


to 1, to abolish it. 
ot Massachusetts in April voted 300 to 9, ac- 
cording to press dispatches, against the continu- 
ance of military training in Massachusetts 
schools or its development in any way, shape or 
form.” 

Mr. Libby similarly reported action in col- 
leges and universities against compulsory mili- 
tary training. In his summary he maintained 
that: 


It militarizes the thinking of immature boys, 
leading them to rely on force rather than on reason 
and making them chafe when opposed personally or 
nationally. It gives boys the impression that wars 
are natural and inevitable at a time when the world 
is seeking a rational method of settling interna 
tional disputes. It has confessedly no military 
value in a highly technical profession. It is no 
substitute for physical training such as one gets 


from gymnastics and group games. The obedience 


it teaches is not obedience in general but obedience 
Its discipline is not self 


to a Sam Browne belt. 
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discipline but external repression under the y 
ful eye of an inspecting officer. It does not t 
all-around good citizenship as scouting does 
prepare a boy for service to his community in t 
ot peace. 

The ease against forcing boys in high sch 
college to take military training against the 


is even more convincing. 


Secretary Davis, in his presentation, report: 
applications on file from more than fifty | 
schools and colleges for the establishment « 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Cory 
“the War Department has neither the personn 
nor the financial means to approve these app 
believed that 
requests {for units and for enrollment in « 


cations. . . . It is these unfilli 
zens’ camps}| prove conclusively the appre 
tion of the value of military training by the peo 
ple of the country.” 

Secretary Davis continued: 


I have my own very earnest convictions o1 
value of military training in the teaching of self 
respect and self-reliance, in the building of healt 
bodies and healthy minds, in the promotion of 
mocracy and broad-mindedness, and in the in 
tion of virile American citizenship. But as I mig 
be considered an interested party in this matter, | 
will let the 
have established military training speak for m« 


authorities of two institutions w! 


‘*For seventeen years we have had a military or 
ganization at Saint Thomas College,’’ states Fat 
Cullen. ‘‘Its benefits to the students, both phys 
ically and mentally, are, in our 
doubted. 
stooped in shoulders, and in-alert. In 


experience, 
Young men come to us awkward in gait, 
the cours 
of one semester they acquire an agility of step, ar 
a straightness of stature that shall constitute 
them a valuable asset in whatever vocation they 
may enter.’’ 

Henry Suzzallo, president of the University 
Washington, stated in 1921: ‘‘I might tell you that 
I don’t believe I ever stood up straight in my lift 
until I took military training. I might tell yo 
that it was as a cadet on long hikes that I first 
sensed great responsibility for the care of others 
under me. I might indicate that it was milita 
training which first developed my sense of the 
portance of human coordination and cooperation, 
of getting big things done by team-play or mass 
work where they couldn’t be obtained by ind 
vidual actions. These are only a few of the great 
character lessons which may be garnered from thi 


military department. I speak about them son 
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y because I know from personal ex 
t military training can do for you.’’ 
COLLEGE COMIC MAGAZINES AND 
VULGARITY 
w estate into which the comic maga 
‘th by college undergraduates have 
heen the subject of recent editorial 


A col 


f critical editorials was given in “What 


t, some of it by undergraduates. 


Colleges are doing,” a periodical of Ginn & 


of the University of North 
that 
er publications of humor.” 


Heel” 


declared 


The Tar 


“eollege comics are no 





t seems not forth good whole 
= 


hes the very boundary of indecency, but 


to put 
is rather to produce risqué matter 
esn ‘t quite go over the line. And college 
ts relish it. Have all our college editors been 


n White Bangs and La Vie Partsiennes? 


The Illini Weekly, of the University of Illi- 


s, had this to say: 


these humorous magazines are quoted in 
gical publications and screen digests and 
vyspapers, and sporadically one or another of the 
nals, by blaspheming one or another sacred 
rupts into the staid and sober press agencies 
By these means the country at 


**hu 


the country. 
s aware that these facetiously titled 
is’? magazines exist. 

he country identifies each of the publications 

which is 


th the college from which it 
important, and identifies all of them with 


lleges of the much 


issues, 


country which is 


’ 


e important. The Great American People 


k on these humorous publications as barometers 
The 


f the undergraduate intelligence and morals. 


meter is falling. 
The New Student said editorially: 


When a college comic seeks to augment circula 
by becoming an imitation of Artists and Mod 
or The Whiz Bang, or any one of the twenty 

r thirty magazines dedicated to the titillation of 

That 


**eollegiate.’’ 


ns, it is flirting with censorship. is the 


‘vitable price of being daringly 


The McGill Daily, published by students of 
MeGill University, Montreal, blamed the maga- 
ne syndicates “whose directors make a living 


by digging up what they are pleased to call 


‘college jokes’ for an insidious interpretat 


college humor which has tound its way to the 


man in the street.’ 


It is true that some lege sheets e to bla 
letting trashy kes and couplets ent t 
mns This « probably | 

perative movement were set afoot to stop the 

publication of any suggestive allusions whateve 
But the insinuating nose of the « ge quotat 
editor would still dig up stuff fr somew t 


fill his disreputable columns. 

The only course left is exposure—and if we ca 
do our best in this city to disillusion the 
respectable citizens as to the preva fp 


of college humor, then we have done our part 


from the wreckage—if any—will arise the tr 


lege humor-—the 


funniest and best in the w 

THE NEW YORK BOARD OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS DENY PROMOTION TO 

MR. LEFKOWITZ 

LEFKOWITZ, a teacher in the High 

School of Commerce, of New York City, 


first on the list of those eligible to serve as first 


ABRAHAM 
and 


assistant (head of department) in history and 


civies, has been eliminated as a candidate for 
this position by the board of superintendents, 
that he is too radical in his 


on the ground 


political views and “intemperate in speech.” 
This is the 


teacher has been denied a position because ot 


first time since the war that a 
his views. According to Superintendent of 
Schools William J. O'Shea, Mr. Lefkowitz’s 
loyalty can not be questioned. He stated that 
the charges against Mr. Lefkowitz are all old, 
and were reviewed and ignored by a committee 
of the Board of Edueation in 1919. 

Mr. Lefkowitz, the New York 


one of the most widely known teachers in the 
the 


states, Is 


Sun 


school system. He has been a leader in 
teachers’ campaign for high salaries during the 
last few years and has otherwise been active in 
school legislation, serving as legislative repre 


As such, he 


introduee d 


sentative of the Teachers’ Union. 


has had occasions to fight measures 
at the request of some of those in authority 
During the last legislative session he vigorously 
opposed a bill drawn by the district and asso 
have in 


100 


ciate superintendents which - would 


creased their pay from 50 to almost per 
cent. 


Henry R. Linville, president of the Teachers’ 
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Union, has sent a letter to Joseph Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Board of Education, protesting 
against the action. 

As reported in the New York Herald Tribune, 
he wrote: 

The Board of Education has become so degraded 
through the 


ment for these high educational positions that the 


prevailing system of political prefer 


members are willing to prostitute the ideals of the 
office by 
1. Denying to a teacher whose qualifications and 


fitness have been certified by the Board of Ex 


aminers and the superintendent of schools, of his 
right to promotion under a merit system; 

2. Enunciating an educationally destructive pol 
icy of withholding advancement to persons who are 
not political conformists; and, 
Arrogating to the 


the right to 


— 


Board of Super intendents 


fitness of teachers—a 


determine the 
function which since the establishment of the city 


Board of 


charter has belonged to the * Examiners 
alone. 

The Teachers’ Union calls upon all public-spirited 
citizens and organizations interested in publie edu 
take note of the 


teacher with a notable record of twenty-two years 


eation to injustice against a 


of successful service. Especially does the union 
call attention to the menace in the policy of the 
Board of Superintendents to every effort now being 
made by enlightened educational authorities else 
where to improve the qualifications of teachers and 


the quality of teaching. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Data drawn from more than 11,000 replies 
to questionnaires were presented recently in a 
preliminary report of the New York City Citi- 
zens Committee on Teachers’ Salaries. The 
analysis was submitted to representatives of 
various teachers’ organizations in the hall of 
the Board of Education by Dr. J. R. MeGaughy, 
statistical expert of the committee. 

Dr. MeGaughy, as reported by the Sun, re- 
to the failure of a large number of 
“These 


teachers did not know our personnel; perhaps 


ferred 
teachers to answer the questionnaire. 
they suspected our motives. I am glad, how- 
ever, that we received a sufficiently large return 
to enable us to get a true picture of teachers’ 
This is the 
which surely enter into any scheme for the fix- 


living conditions. one of factors 


ation of salaries.” 
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Dr. MeGaughy’s summary was as follow: 


The questionnaire classified all teachers 


as to their living condit 


of three groups 
the first group there were those who wer 


and living with husband or wife. In the sx 


group were those who were not married, | 


living at home with father and mother, wit 


ried sister and so on. In the third gr 
those not living at home. These last wi 
course, paying for their rent and meals « 


strictly commercial basis. 

It is note that this 
is largely made up of older women in the s 
More than one half of the 


thus have had more than twenty years of te: 


interesting to third 


system. wome! 


experience. Unmarried women living at hor 
age eight years of teaching and the unmarri 
living at home has taught only four years. O 


half the married women teachers have been t 





ing fourteen years or more. 

Interesting facts concerning the professiona 
academic training of the New York City te: 
ers are presented in these tabulations. We 
the typical woman elementary teacher has had ty 
and one half years of training beyond high s 
The men who are teaching in the elementary s 
are largely young college graduates with 
teaching experience, receiving an average salary o! 
about $1,800 a year. 

Junior high-school teachers average a little less 
than the equivalent of four years of training abo. 
the high schools. 

The typical senior high-school teacher has had : 
four-year college course and the equivalent of about 
a half year of professional courses beyond th: 





bachelor’s degree. 

The tabulation of the monthly expense for meals 
shows that one half the women who are not living 
at home are spending for meals more than $57 
month, or about $700 a year. The 
who are not living at home spent about $800 a 


There is a tendency for the higher salaric 


a 


men teachers 


year. 1 
teachers to spend more for meals than do those r 
ceiving lower salaries. 

For instance, the men teaching in the elementary 
schools on an average salary of about $1,800 ar 
spending only $43 a month, or $500 a year, for 
food, while the corresponding group of men teac! 
ing in the high school spend $64 a month, or $75 
a year. 

We also have with us here a distribution of 
rentals paid by the teachers receiving different 
The average rental paid by ur 


+} 


amounts of salary. 


married teachers receiving from $2,500 to $3, 


is $720. 


year The married teachers in this san 
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group are spending $911 a year for rent on 

ive. In round numbers we would say that 

ntary teachers tend to spend about 55 per 
ir total salary for rent and food. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. ANTON RINTELEN, professor of civil law 
University of Graz and governor of the 
ce of Styria, has been elected commis- 

f education of Austria, to succeed Emile 


. neldaer. 


\. CEPINSKIS, professor ol! physies at the 
rsity of Kawnas, has been chosen minister 


jucation in Lithuania. 


Ramiro GUERRA SANCHEZ has been ap- 
ted general superintendent of the schools ot 


Cuba, an office which was recently restored. 


REVEREND GEORGE ARTHUR WEEKES, 
ster of Sidney Sussex College, has been 
elected vice -chancellor of the University ot Cam- 


ive for the academic year beginning Octo- 


CuarLes H. Haskins, professor of history 
| political science and dean of the graduate 
school of arts and sciences at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been elected a corresponding fellow ot 
the British Academy. Lord Balfour, who has 


been president of the academy since 1921, has 


been reelected. 


ProressorR Epwarp P. Warner, head of the 
aeronautical engineering department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to be assistant 
secretary of the navy in charge of naval avia- 
tion. Professor Warner has not resigned from 
the institute but has requested an indefinite 
leave of absence. 

Dr. T. W. H. Irion, of the Michigan State 
Teachers College at Ypsilanti, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

ProressoR CLARENCE W. MENDEL has taken 
up his work as dean of Yale College, succeeding 
Dean Frederick S. Jones, who before retiring 
will take his sabbatical year. 

Dr. Paut Pater, formerly head of the de- 
partment of education in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been elected dean of the University of Chat- 


tanooga, to succeed Dr. Frank Hooper, who 
will remain with the university as a member ot 


the faculty. 


Dr. Cuares L. STONE, assistant professor ot 
psychology at Dartmouth College, has been pri 


moted to be protessor ot psychology 


J. A. Buackspurn, of the Friends’ Centra 
High School, Philadelphia, and the University 
ot Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the 
newly cere ated position of associate in ed watior 
at the Johns Hopkins University. His work 


will be chiefly In secondary education 


PRESIDENT J. H. MacCracken, of Lafayett 
College, has announced the appointment of Dr 
Donald L. McMurry, associate professor of his 
tory at the State University of Iowa, to be pro 
fessor of American history and head of the his 
tory department. Protessor McMurry is a son 
of Dr. Charles A. MeMurry, professor of ele 
mentary education at the George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, and a nephew of Professor 
Frank M. MeMurry, of Teachers College, Co 


lumbia University. 


Russet, R. Larmon, for several years ex 
ecutive assistant to President Hopkins, of Dart 
mouth College, has been appointed assistant 
protessor of the science of administration and 
has been granted a leave of absence for 1926 


1927. 


Tue following elections in Montana are an 
nounced in Montana Education: J. H. Gaines, 
superintendent of schools at Harlowton, to be 
head of the schools at White Sulphur Springs; 
H. P. Schug, superintendent of schools at White 
Sulphur Springs, to be superintendent at Har 
lowton; B. O. Wilson, principal at Judith Gap, 
to be principal of the Alberton schools; Clifford 
Knapp, to be principal of the schools at Cul 
bertson, to succeed Miss Kate M. Whitcomb, 
and Maurice Andries, of the Wilsall high school, 
to be principal of the Virginia City schools, to 
succeed B. L. Greenfield. Miss Ruby A. Miller, 
the first woman superintendent in the Choteau 


schools, has been reelected. 


Ira A. FLInner, formerly headmaster of th 
Huntington School, Boston, after a sabbatical 
vear is assuming his work as director of the 


Lake Placid Club Education Foundatio: He 
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is succeeded at the Huntington School by 


Charles A 


headmaster this past year. 


Sampson, who has served as active 


Miss J. ISABELLE Sims was elected last week 
by unanimous vote as chairman of the Board 


Newark, N. J. Miss Sims has 


been a member of the board since 1917. It is 


of Edueation of 


the first time in the history of Newark that a 


woman has held the chairmanship of the board. 


T. AprIAN CURTIS, principal of the Alex 
ander Hamilton Junior High School, New York 
City, has been nominated by the board of super- 
intendents of the city to succeed the late Dr. 
Ceeil A. 


districts 2 and 3 in 


district superintendent of 


Manhattan. 


Kidd as 


Harry FE. WHITTEMORE, supervisor of music 
Manchester, N. 


been elected supervisor of music in the publie 


in the H., publie schools, has 


schools of Somerville, Mass. 


Miss Mary GILPIN ARMSTRONG, editor of The 
School Parent, monthly journal of the United 
New York 


Schools, has resigned after three years of service 


Parents Associations of Greater 
with the associations to join the publicity staff 


of Tamblyn and Brown, New York City. 


Dr. Eugene C. Hickman, president of the 
Kimball School of Theology, Salem, Ore., has 
resigned. Dean John D. MeCormick will be in 


charge. 


J. F. 


Stevensville, Mont., has retired after thirty-one 


SHARP, superintendent of schools in 


years of service. 
Miss MarGaret Fouey, deputy institutions 
commissioner of New York City, has resigned. 


BENJAMIN F. Dame, principal for forty years 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, has been presented 
with a testimonial in gold by the citizens of 
- Lawrence. Mr. Dame will be eighty years old 
in September. 

PRESIDENT ELLEN F1Tz PENDLETON, of Welles- 
ley College, sailed on July 10 for Holland to 
attend the conference, to be held from July 28 to 
2 of the 


Women. 


August International Association of 


University President Pendleton is 
committee on international 


Association of Uni- 


chairman of the 
relations of the American 
versity Women. 


Dr. HAROLD F. CLARK, associate professor of 
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education at Indiana University, has 


granted a leave of absence for a year to 
sue advanced study in economics and finance 


the University of London. 


AT the annual convention of the Nat 
Association of Teachers of Marketing and Ad 
vertising held on June 22 at the Universit 

Pennsylvania, the following officers and dire 
tors were elected for 1926-27: president, Fred 
A. Russell, of the University of Illinois; easter; 
Hotchkiss, of Ne 


‘ 


York University; central vice-president, L. N 


vice-president, George B. 


Fiint, of the University of Kansas; western 


vice-president, W. D. Moriarty, of the | 
versity of Washington; 
Nathaniel W. 
additional directors, Neil H. Border 
of Harvard Fred E. Clark, 

Northwestern University; E. H. Gardner, of th: 
University of Wisconsin; E. J. Kilduff, of Ni 


secretary-treasure! 
Barnes, of the University 
Chicago; 


University ; 


York University. 

Denis C. Hatey, of the department of science 
of the Boston Teachers’ College, has been elected 
president of the General Science Club of N« 


England. 


Dr. GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL, former head of 
the Department of Public Instruction of Mexik 
and an authority on Latin-American affairs, 
died on July 7 at Washington, D. C., aged 
forty-eight years. A graduate of the Nationa 
University of Mexico and of Georgetown Un 
versity, Dr. Sherwell taught psychology and 
School 1? 


was a professor and dean 


education at the 
and later 
of the College of Jalapa. Dr. Sherwell 
to New York City in 1915; in 1918 he was a 
pointed jurist expert of the International-Amer 


Jalapa Normal 
Mexico 


went 





ican High Commission at Washington, becoming 
also professor of Spanish and foreign laws in 
Georgetown University. 

Dr. HERMANN SCHOENFELD, professor of Ger 
man in George Washington University, died on 
July 4, aged sixty-five years. 


In connection with the eighteenth Universal 
Esperanto Congress to be held at Edinburg! 
from July 31 to August 7, an international sum 
mer school with courses in science, medicine, 
folk lore, linguistics and international law given 
in Esperanto will be held. Among the pro- 
fessors who will lecture are Professor Collin- 


























t he University ol Liverpool ; Protessor 


Pas 


Fournier d’Albe, 


i, of the University of Cracow; Dr. 
Leipsic; Dr. E. F. 
Italians, R. Orengo, Dr. Stromboli, ot 
Mr. Tarelli, of the International Labor 


e in Geneva. 


THR hundred delegates from Catholic col 
nd Newman Clubs in other colleges and 
versities attended the annual convention ot 


Federation ot College Catholic Clubs, held 
New York banker, has 
£100,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Plans 


which with the 


CHARLES HAYDEN, a 
ogv to provide more dormitories. 
quadrangle ot dormitories, 


nt buildings will accommodate 800 stu 


. have been announeed. 


lr. Miuuer, Jr., of 

he establishment at Berea College, Ky., ot 
“Etta Fraser Miller Loan 

is $50,000 It 


Chicago, has arranged 
Fund,” the prin 


of which will be used as 
the basis for loans to Berea students to help 
hem obtain an education, and is established in 


r of Mr. Miller’s mother. 


Tue Connecticut Federation of Women, act- 
ng through its executive committee which met 
New Haven last week, has established a loan 

d of $30,000 to aid young women who seek 
higher education but are financially unable to 
‘btain it. The federation has created a division 
ot welfare to aid in training of teachers for oe- 
ipational therapy. The Associated Press re- 
ports that the executive committee sent a mes- 
ge to the Philadelphia Federation opposing 
plans for “exploiting girls in athletie events” 


at the exposition. 


Tue General Edueation Board has made an 
appropriation “not to exceed $10,000” for the 
intenance of the department of rural educa- 


tion at Cornell University. 
$450,000 has 
toward the Bryan Memorial University at Day- 


A TOTAL of been subscribed 


ton, Tenn. Most of the contributions have come 
Rhea 


County and other communities in Tennessee and 


trom Knoxville, Chattanooga, Miami, 


Florida. A committee has been named to select 
a faculty and to adopt a curriculum for the in- 
Work on the 
early in 1927, and the first unit will be com- 


stitution. buildings will start 
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pleted in time tor the 


Ireshman class in the fall 


Maleolm Lock 


sites have been 


ot that year, according to Dy 


hart, campaign director. Five 


offered. 


Seniors of the Marquette University col 
of journalism, Milwaukee, in cooperation with 
alumni, have presented to the Reverend John 
Danihy, dean of the college, 20 vear endowment 
$10,000, to be used as an 


insurance totaling 


endowment fund for the school. 


A STATEMENT issued by the Princeton Fund 


explains the scientific research program ot 
Princeton University for which it seeks to raise 
$3,000,000. This sum will be part of the $20, 
fund. A 


Education 


000,000 which is being raised by th 
gift of $1,000,000 by the 


Board for scientific research with the provision 


General 


that Princeton raise $2,000,000 to supplement it 


was announced last December. The program 


includes research in the sciences of mathematics, 


physics, astronomy, chemistry and biology, and 


requires additional protessors “capable ol prost 
cuting and directing research assistants and 
funds for equipment and supplies.” The state 


ment further says that it is estimated that an 
endowment of $3,000,000 is needed at this time 
adequately to provide for these research pro 
grams. 

THI 
minister of Fresno, Calif., has deposited the sum 
of $1,000 with the board ot 


REVEREND W. G. FLetcuer, a Methodist 
education of his 
church to be held by the board for one hundred 
Mr. Fletcher estimates that the money, 
with accruing interest, will amount to $1,024,000, 
College, Ha 


vana, Cuba, as a memorial to a son of the donor 


years. 


which is then to go to Candler 


THE Maryland Court of Appeals has ruled 
that the Baltimore School Board has authority 
to increase the salaries of school teachers, and 
the board expects to use the $500,000 surplus in 
the 1926 budget for this purpose. This is in 


opposition to the Board of Estimates 


RELIGIOUS instruction of children in the pub 


lie schools of Portugal is permitted under a 


governmental decree recently gazetted at Lis 
bon, as reported by the Associated Press The 
decree largely extends the rights of the Catholi 


Church in Portugal. 


THE new religious regulations of the Mexican 
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government, which include severe penalties for 
religious instruction in schools, were the subject 
of a cireular letter sent out from Rome last 
week by Pope Pius XI. In setting aside Au- 
gust 1, the festival of “St. Peter in Chains,” the 
Catholics are asked to pray “for the cessation 
The 


“colleges and seminaries have 


of the persecution” of Catholics in Mexico. 
letter states that 
been closed and conditions unacceptable to their 
consciences have been imposed upon them as 


preliminary to the exercise of their ministry.” 


Tikes which have bound the presidency of 
Brown University to the Baptist Church for 162 
years were severed recently when the university 
corporation, at its annual meeting, voted to 
accept charter amendments which provide that 
selection of the university’s president hereafter 
shall be made without regard to such person’s 


denominational affiliations. 


PRESIDENT Hopkins, of Dartmouth College, 
has announced the addition of a new course in 
comparative religion, to be taught by Dr. S. L. 
Joshi, a native of India who has been a member 


of the faculty of the University of Colorado. 


THE trustees of Cornell University have re- 
cently authorized the establishment of a uni- 
versity division of education. The division has 
been formed by the affiliation of the department 
of education of the college of arts and sciences 
and the department of rural education of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. The 
reorganization becomes effective for the next 
academic year and a bulletin has been issued 
describing the offerings and the facilities. The 
purposes of the division as set forth in the an- 
nouncement are: (1) To offer undergraduates 
in Cornell University opportunity to obtain the 
professional preparation commonly required of 
those desiring to teach in the publie schools. 
To this end a group of introductory courses 
designed for those who have had no teaching 
experience is offered. (2) To provide oppor- 
tunity for advanced study for those who have 
had teaching experience. Persons engaged in 
teaching who desire to increase their profes- 
sional equipment or to prepare themselves for 
more specialized positions than they are now 
holding will find courses designed to meet their 
(3) To furnish opportunity for research 


needs. 
and experimentation in educational theory and 
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(4) To satisfy the demand for ex 
part of 


practice. 


tension courses on the teachers in 


service. (5) To maintain an adequate place 


ment service for workers in education. 


TREE planting, with seed beds and nurseries 
as features in the work program, has beer 
stituted as a part of the regular public sch 
curriculum at the Forest Park Junior High ar 
Central Street schools of Springfield, Mas 
Miss Fannie A. Stel 


bings, supervisor of nature work in the scho 


under the direction of 


So far as known, this departure is the first ex 
ample in this country of such work pursued i: 
a definite and systematic way by publie scho 
pupils. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOL-HOME PARTNERSHIP 
IN A GREAT CITY 


THE United Parents Associations of Greater 
New York Schools celebrated its fifth birthday 
in May. In that period it has grown from a 
handful of earnest, hardworking volunteers and 
a few parents’ associations into a well-organ 
ized, city-wide federation numbering about sey 
enty parents’ associations and mothers’ clubs in 
good standing. The work is directed from the 
headquarters in the Knickerbocker Building, 
152 West 42d Street, where a half dozen per 
sons on the staff are kept working at top speed 
to meet the many demands for the services th: 
association offers. 

This service is made possible by contributions 
of those who realize the good which a well 
organized parenthood can accomplish for New 
York schools and by the dues of the member 
associations, which benefit by the strength and 
guidance of the central body whenever they 
need it. For three years the pioneers of the 
United Parents Associations—earnest men and 
women active in their own local organizations 
carried the work without office or staff, devoting 
many hours to it until the idea began to spread 
Then the demands for help in various ways be 
came so numerous and insistent that free office 
space was secured and a secretary engaged to 
give full-time to answering the calls. Since 
November, 1923, when the office was opened, the 
work has begun to prove its worth and it has 
developed in membership and recognition. 
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nited Parents Associations is composed 
nts’ associations in more than sixty pub- 
ls, and among private schools Horace 
In Ethieal Culture Schools in Man- 
id Brooklyn and the Social Motive 
included. The organization will al- 
ave a predominance of public school 
s, as the by-laws provide that the pro- 


n of private schools shall never exceed one 


three publie institutions. Real sup- 


nd recognition are coming to the associa 
ugh the membership of the Parents’ 
tf Manhattan and of Brooklyn, repre 


les Ol 


parents of children from a number of 


ite sé hools. 
Mothers’ 


comprising about seventy mothers’ clubs 


e (Queensboro Leacue of Clubs, 
he Borough of Queens, which has been active 

nber of years, recently appointed its presi- 
ss. Almeron Smith, to serve as laison 
United 
ble the two associations to work together to 
The Board of Educa- 
n, as proof of its desire to work cooperatively 


ficer to the Parents Associations and 


r mutual advantage. 


with the United Parents Associations, appointed 
District Superintendent John Conroy recently 
serve as liaison officer between the two bodies. 
In the past few years, as it has become increas- 
evident that the association is following a 
interference policy with regard to the 
schools and is encouraging constructive coopera- 
n on the part of parents, and a desire to 
know both sides of every situation before form- 


ng judgments or taking action of any kind, 


principals have shown their interest in the 


United Parents Associations and many are mem- 
Civic, educational and social welfare organi- 
vations are turning more and more to the United 
Parents Associations to take the lead on certain 
nportant issues, feeling that it is in many ways 
the most democratic organization in the city, 
and one having a fundamental viewpoint on 
tal issues. Jn his inaugural address, Mayor 
Walker mentioned parents’ associations among 
community organizations from which he hoped 
receive guidance in administering his office, 
is giving formal recognition to the work done 
by these associations thus far. 
The president, Robert E. Simon, was recently 
asked to represent the United Parents Associa- 
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tions on Governor Smith’s commission for school 
financing, the first lay member of this commit 
tee of specialists. This appointment gives or 
ganized parenthood a voice in forming policies 
of school building and marks a forward step 
for New York City. 

Several months ago the association took the 


lead in organizing the Citizens’ Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, a body composed of repre 
sentatives of educational, civic, business, labor 
and other organizations, exclusive of teachers, 
which is making a thorough investigation of the 


The 


mittee was started by the United Parents Asso 


whole matter of teachers’ salaries. com 


ciations because it felt that it was not sufficiently 
informed on the salary matter to vote intelli 
} 


gently for or against measures favoring salary 


increase. As taxpayers and parents they felt it 
highly important to know what salaries will re 
sult in the best teaching corps; the committee 
M. MeGaughy, of 


College, to make a scientific survey of the situa 


has engaged Dr. J. Teachers 
tion, and three statisticians in addition are giv 
ing volunteer service to aid the investigation 

Dr. MeGaughy first 
report covering a comparison of 
aries in New York over a period of twenty-five 
This shows that, despite increases, the 


made a_ preliminary 


teachers’ sal 


years. 
present salaries are worth less than they were 
in 1900. 
teachers for certain groups would buy less than 


Even the schedule proposed by the 


in the past. 

Dr. MeGaughy has also visited about a dozen 
of our largest cities and secured data for com 
parative purposes. Recently he made a report 
on the findings based upon the answers to over 
thirty thousand inquiry blanks sent to all those 
in the educational system. This report contains 
most valuable and interesting information as to 
the economic and educational status of the New 
York City publie school teacher, most of which 
are new facts. 

The association is organized on a democrati 
alternates being 


basis, two delegates and two 


chosen by each local association to represent it 
in the central meetings. These delegates keep 
informed of what other groups are doing and 
In each school 


affiliated 


express the views of their elub. 


district where there are associations 


with the United Parents 
nor is elected by the delegates to keep in touch 


Associations, a gover 
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the district and to organize 
Each 


borough is headed by a vice president who has 


with the needs of 


new associations as the demand arises. 


charge of the development of the work in his or 


her borough, and meets as a member of the 
executive committee of the United Parents As- 
sociations to decide on policies for the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

The United Parents Associations now serves 


its associations as follows: 


(1) Provides a field secretary to give expert ad 
vice on organization problems. 
(2) Helps committee chairmen plan their pro 


grams and arrange interesting and attractive en 
tertainments. 

Publishes The School Parent and other lit 
leaflets on 


(3) 


erature and parents’ association 
activities. 
(4) 
(5) Provides speakers for local meetings. 


Makes 


schools, and recommends action of them. 


Gives lectures and radio talks. 


(6) studies of problems affecting the 


(7) Acts as a clearing house between associa 
the board of 


associations. 


tions and education, and between 
(8) Serves as an information center for public 


education, child training and related subjects. 


Each 


per capita tax to the central body amounting 


association and mothers’ club pays a 
to ten cents per member in good standing. As 
dues are usually one dollar a year, each associa- 
tion gives about one tenth of its regular revenue 
to the United 


the services described. 


*arents Associations to pay for 
As that fee by no means 
covers the cost of maintaining the central office, 
it is necessary to secure support from contribu- 
tors who see the importance of educating the 
parents for more intelligent cooperation with 
the schools. This moderate fee makes it pos- 
sible for practically every group to be repre- 
sented which desires to join the United Par- 
ents Associations; it does not, however, permit 
for membership in the state and national con- 
gress, which requires a fifteen cent per capita. 
The president of the United Parents Associa- 
tions is a life member of the congress and is 
thereby able to attend important meetings and 
keep in touch with the work for the country. 
During Open School Week (held for the first 
time this year during National School Week 
at the request of the United Parents Associa- 
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tions) headquarters made every effort to er 
courage parents to take advantage of the in, 
tation to visit the schools and issued attractive 
leaflets to be distributed to parents, serving as 
an invitation to the school and suggesting thing 
look 


newspaper publicity and radio announcement 


visitors should for. In addition, some 


were made. The leaflets were offered free upo: 
request, in a note sent to all principals, for the 
The de 
138 prine 


mere payment of postage to mail. 
mands exceeded all anticipations 
pals asked for 160,000 leaflets 


could be supplied on time, and each request was 


but only 60,000 


Figures from 
William J. 


nounced later that there had 


cut proportionately. 


Schools 


Superin 
tendent of O'Shea an 
been an increase 
of 90,000 visitors in the schools this year over 
last, by far the greatest gain on record! The 
results were so encouraging that similar meth 
ods will be followed next year. 

In the past, Open School Week had been ob 
served at the discretion of the Board of Edu 
October or November, but 
The United 


Associations asked to have the date fixed so that 


eation, either in 


always before election. Parents 
preparations could be made in advance, and 
pointed out that in every way it would be most 
advisable to fall in line with the national ob 
The 


likely to remain for the future. 


servance. decision was made and seems 

Each season the United Parents Associations 
gives several free lectures for parents, securing 
the best possible speakers on topics of genera! 
The Town Hall 
lectures this year; at the first, given November 
19, with Professor Patty S. Hill, of Teachers 


College, as the speaker, more than one thousand 


interest. was used for two 


two hundred persons were present. The second 


leeture, on April 19, had for speakers Norman 


Thomas, John Nevin Anna _ Garlin 


Spencer, and Dr. Sven Knudsen, of Denmark, 


Sayre, 


and Antioch College, with the topic “Fathers, 
Mothers and World 
Probably the finest broadcasting station in 


Peace.” 


New York City has been sufficiently interested 
in the United Parents Associations to give free 
evening as well as morning time regularly this 


season, and many valuable contacts have re 
sulted from publicity derived in this way. The 
association published a series of Fourteen 


Points for Parents last September, in leaflet 














have been widely distributed 


these 


ind 


in newspapers and educational publi- 
; throughout the country. 


[he work of the United Parents Associations 


ffers in one particular from that done in many 

e cities by the National Congress branches, 

hat it has a small paid staff of trained work 

;. The size of the problem in New York is 

vreat and the complexity due to the foreign 
tion so real a factor, that it seemed neces- 

use several full-time experts, at least 
the work was well under way. Miss Maria 
Vard Lambin is the executive secretary. 

A course in organization principles, prepared 
ficers, was given this winter at headquar 
inder the leadership of Dr. Harvey Lee- 
a well-known community organizer. In 

series of seven two-hour discussion evenings 

e members gained a good understanding of 


relation of the local and central body to 


tside organizations and became conscious of 
right and wrong way of approaching their 
mon problems in administration. 
Speaking of the parents’ problem, Superin- 
tendent Clarence H. Le Vitt, of Savanna, IIli- 


s, writes his definition of the United Parents 


{ssociations as follows: 
ng a@ parent is a twenty-four-hour job. It is 
a joy—covering every moment of 


ns bility, 
This 
siness can’t be ‘‘pulled off’’ in relays—an in 
period of no parental interest or cooperation, 
ther of playmate domination and an insignifi 
nt fraction reserved for you—Never! 
Association exists that you, 


ld’s life, asleep or awake. parent 


United Parents’ 
parent, may get all the possible horse-power 
f your child through an understanding of and 


pation in his school day. 


Through well-planned programs parents are 
getting a closer understanding and sympathy 
the problems of their child at school and in 
this way are approaching the goal set by the 

United Parents Associations. 
Mary Gitprn ARMSTRONG 


DISCUSSION 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
ACTIVITIES are absolutely necessary in order to 


teach the pupil “where he is, where he is going 
and what he should do under the circumstances. 
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The man who knows these things and has a 
so trained that it will do what it should is edu 
cated; and the man who knows them not is un 
educated, even though he may speak with all the 
tongues Sabel.”? It to sa 
that almost all progressive educators would 


ol would be safe SAV 


agree to such an interpretation of real education 
and almost in the same breath call such activi 
an 


realizing such 


aim Who, 


teacher, student or layman, wants to take seri 
“Extra” 


ties and opportunities for 


extra-curricular activities whether 
ously anything that is called “extra”? 
when used as a prefix to form adjectives from 
nouns means “outside of the scope of that de 
noted by the noun.’ 
ing of the seven cardinal principles of educa 
the fundamental 


Schoolmen, who, in talk 


tion, i.e., health, command of 
processes, worthy home membership, vocation, 


ot time and 


that 


citizenship, worthy use leisure 


ethical character, know attain 


in order to 


carry-over value 


life, the 


them and to be assured of the 
life adult 


into out-of-school and ac- 


tivity and the doing must be provided for in 
order that the necessary skills may be actually 
accomplished, still persist in calling these ac 
tivities “extra” as if it were a compromise after 
a fight for total exclusion. 
The term co-curricular activities 1s proposed 
because it states and allocates the actual prov 


ince of this important part of the school pro 


gram and its function. “Co-” signifies in gen 
eral “with, together, in conjunction with, o1 
Isn't that what really happ« ns? The 


jointly.” 
co-curricular activities are used in conjunction, 
or together, with the classroom offering of tech 
nical knowledge in gaining the well-rounded de 
velopment of the skills and attitudes in the indi 


The school 
M orks lor 


vidual according to his capacities 


administrator in sizing up his job 


the cooperation ol all departme nts of the school 
} 


in developing a single aim or ideal; 7.¢., the edu 


cation of the child Thoughtful 


people, whether they be the educational experts 


individual 


or the laymen, are agreed that education 1s not 
merely a matter of intellect, but is in a greater 
degree a matter of skills, conduct and attitudes 
With 1 methods 


such knowledge of facets and 


1 Ruskin. 
2 Webster. 
’ Webster. 
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prevalent, and where cooperation and coordina- 
tion of all departments are deemed necessary in 
unifying the school, then such unification of 
curriculum and activities is essential in the de- 
velopment of the pupil. While in administra- 
tion we speak of cooperation in organization, 
coordination of departments and coeducation of 
both sexes, when we get over into the field of 
the curriculum and the individual work of the 
teacher and student we give the false impres- 
sion by calling a considerable part of school lite 
“extras.” 

By discarding the term extra-curricular ac- 
tivities with its false connotation, and by apply- 
ing the term co-curricular activities, facing the 
issue squarely, realizing that this work has its 
place and justifies correct terminology and ae- 
knowledgment, we will have less trouble in de 
termining such issues as what credit should be 
given for co-curricular activities and how. In 
determining such an issue the activities them- 
selves should be considered as only one factor in 
the final decision. The other factors to be taken 
into account are time budget, physical growth, 
family background, personal and developmental 
history, school progress, present school work, 
economic and social life and psychological and 
moral tendencies. The decision should be made 
in terms of the individual needs, for what might 
be beneficial for one is often detrimental to an- 
In other words, in deciding such issues 
time 


other. 


of co-curricular activities as how much 
should be given to dramaties, the educator must 
use the procedure used in other school adjust- 
ments that and 


factual research, rather than guesswork. 


come as results of scientific 
Prima 
facie the co-curricular activities are the work- 
shop practices and laboratory opportunities of 
true educational guidance; and as guidance as- 
sumes its place and recognition in proportion to 
the part it will and should play in educational 
and social adjustment, the full significance of 
these activities will be such that people will look 
back and wonder how they could ever have been 
termed as an “extra.” 

However, this term does not stand alone as a 
symbol of a past education which fitted its 
pupils for participation, or rather subjugation, 
to an autocratic form of government, some of 
which is very inconsistent with our aims and 
ideals of education, as, for example, such terms 
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as are used to express the relationship of schoo 
life and later adult life. To-day it is desired 
that school life merge into post-school life as a 
continuous growth into maturity, with no per 
School lite is 


being constantly revamped toward being made 


ceptible break on leaving school. 


consistent with life by and large. 

The term commencement in its meaning “thy 
act of beginning or commencing a new state o 
existence” is incompatible with our present 
theories, aims and methods of education. It im- 
plies the story Dewey tells of a class of boys why 
were instructed in how to swim without enter 
ing the water, but by means of drills in th 
gymnasium. One boy, when asked what ha; 
pened when he jumped into the water for th 
first time, replied, “sunk.” 

The question may be raised at this point 
“What is in a name?” In answering, one or 
has to point out the struggle of a few progres- 
sives who are attempting to educate the public to 
the realization of the great need for instruction 
in sex hygiene. In many places it has failed 
under one name, while in other places it has 


As long 


as we call a thing an extra we are going to think 


met with success under a different title. 


and treat it as such, and as surely as we empha- 
size the break in school life and post-school lite, 
we are going to have difficulties in that diree- 
tion. 

But if we admit the need, and are going to 
use these important tools, we must also be frank 
in their designation and note them by correct 
titles. Confusion in terms is a positive handi 
cap; if there is any doubt on this point on 
needs only to recall psychology’s fight to becom« 
a science. 

Aurrep H. Jones 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SPEECH-READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED 

In ScHoon anv Society for January 19, 1924, 
the writer urged that speech-reading for the 
adult deafened be taught in the higher educa 
tional institutions. In the Volta Review tor 
September, 1924, he suggested a plan by which 
speech-reading might be brought to the deaf 
ened of all ages through courses to be offered 
in their local high schools by teachers trained 








rf oT 
- | 
and universities. Johns Hopkins 
now announces Summer courses 1n 
! ind in the training of teachers 
subject. The Michigan State Normal 


September, in 


Ypsilanti 


Special 


opens in 
Edueation, a divi 
for the deafened. A 


ths’ course in speech-reading and a nine 


speer h read ng 
irse for the training of teachers will 
ed. The normal college course is ade 
length—four hours a day of instrue 
practice for nine months—as well as 


30th institutions will give full eol- 


ere to qualified students. 
Speech-reading is not a complete substitute 


rma! hearing, but it is reeognized as the 


means of compensation for deafness. 
h its aid capable teachers whose field of 
ness has been restricted by deafness may 
readjustment to their former work or new 
tlets in the field of teaching speech-reading. 
But it affords no refuge for the indolent or the 

mpetent. 

Jacos REIGHARD 
OF MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 
SPANISH STUDIES HERE 


South 


closer to us of late by the thread of lan- 


0 neighbors of America have been 

Not so long ago the republics to the 
were further from us than was Europe. 
young gentlemen used to seek the com- 
g touch to an Ameriéan education in the 
the Continent. 


Parties of young ladies, judiciously chaperoned, 


versities of England and 
veled abroad for just the right amount of 
In those 


s Spain was closer than Mexico, and France 


wledge of the ways of the world. 
held nearer, dearer charms than the tropical 
glories of New Granada. 
bulletin of the Pan- 


American Union is enough to show how Spanish 


A glanee at a recent 


lies in the United States have brought our 
trends into an intimacy that is closer than one 

de possible by mere geography. Americans 
have always had an interest in Spanish history, 
terature and folklore. Prescott, Irving, Tick- 
r, Longfellow, Lowell, Howells, John Hay are 
epresentatives of our Spanish scholars of the 


+ 


st. To-day fifty notable names might be 


ee 
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listed as leaders in literary, economic end p 
cal connections between the Americas 

he great increase in Spanish studies has 
come in our secondary schools Colleges and 
universities have since the establishment ot 


Harvard in 
tor the Study ot the lar 


protessorship at IS16 grad 
facilities 
the until it is now in a 
state French and Latu 


had until 1915 been the principal 


and literature 


Puaret 


’ : ' 
hourishing German, 


loreigi lat 


t 


studies in the secondary schools, 


ruage 


that time until 1922 the students discovered i 


great numbers that Spanish had certain funda 


mental attractions, and the figures given by the 
Education 


The decline in the 


Federal Bureau of show the tre 


mendous shift to its study. 
number of students taking German was doubt 


less a contributory cause of the increase in 


cor 


Spanish, but it is far 
tor the 


counting 


1900 the 


irom a 
pletely change. As early a 
appeal of Spanish had been felt in the colleges, 
and it worked 
preparatory schools during the decade tollowing 


The prospect ol commercial and political re 


naturally down through the 


lations with Spanish America is a consideratio: 


of importance with many young people to-day 


Romance and novelty are also offered to new 


soldiers of fortune who sail south rather than 


east when they leave college. Their chances of 


success and of establishing friendly, comtortabl 
relations are greater because ot their prepara 
tion for the sally to South America.—The New 


\ ork 


Times. 


A RHODES LECTURESHIP 


SEVERAI 
at that 
Rhodes ordained for his future scholars 
his The 


is to be changed in 


MEMORIAL 
interesting announcement 


Oxford which C 


yere made 


annual reunion in 


trustees of will. form of the reumior 


itself future vears, for the 


number of scholars has increased to a point at 
which the intention of the founder can no longer 
be fulfilled by a entertainment. More 
Rhodes House, which 


he appropriate 


for the first time will provide the 


single 
over, the completion ot 
setting for these and other gatherings, will itself 
of any one of them. A full a 
and of its 


uses was published in these columns las 


limit the size 


count of the new building 
ber, and Sir Otto Beit’s speech has now ampli 
Besides prov iding 


the 


fied it in various particulars. 


a residence for the Oxford secretary to 








RO 


trustees and a hall for the periodical meetings 
of the scholars, it will serve certain specifie um 
versity purposes—such, perhaps, as that of 
forming an annex of the Bodleian Library for 
students of the polities of the English-speaking 
world, or of establishing a center for the train- 
ing of African administrators, a new preoceupa- 
tion of Oxford and one in the direct tradition 
of Ceeil These 


which are largely a matter for the university 


Rhodes. purposes, however, 
itself to decide, remain at present in the form 
of suggestions and have still to be worked out in 
practical detail. What is already definite and 
certain is the foundation of a new lectureship 
to bear the name of Rhodes and to attract to 
Oxford, if the intention of the trustees is accom- 
plished, a suecession of eminent lecturers of a 
somewhat unusual type. 

The broad idea of the lectureship is that in 
each year some man or woman of outstanding 
eminence should be invited to reside in Oxford 
for at least a term, should deliver two or more 
publie lectures, and should presumably be avail- 
The (to be 
selected by a committee representative both of 


able for consultation. lecturer 
the university and of the Rhodes Trust) would, 
it is supposed, be some one who would not in all 
probability be available without the ineentive— 
the distinction no less than the material benefits 
foundation. Candidates be 


of such a may 


chosen from anywhere in the world—are, in 
deed, rather to be looked for overseas—and, in 
view of the name and origin of the lectureship, 
it may be hoped that some of them, at all events, 
may come from the British Dominions. It would 
be an obvious gain if such men, for instanee, as 
General Smuts or Sir Robert Borden were in- 
dueed by this means to impart to Oxford their 
practical experience of politics and economies. 
But in any case the project is full of novel and 
important possibilities and deserves to be widely 
known.—The London Times. 


REPORTS 
A GUIDE FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


THE analysis of college teaching which ap- 
pears below has been handed by the dean to all 


instructors in the junior colleges of arts and 
literature, of the University of Chicago, to be 
used “as an informal means of self-appraisal, 
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and of development in balanced excellence 


instruction.” 


QUALITIES DESIRABLE IN INSTRUCTORS IN ELEMEN 


TARY 


I. Knou ledge 


a. Possessing 


COURSES CONDUCTED BY 


THE Le 
DISCUSSION METHOD! 
Aver: Assigned 
i 
Quality 
and Organization of 
Subject Matter (1.6) 


a broad and ac- 


curate knowledge of the 


subject 


o 


. Selecting the material of 


oF ) 


the course effectively 2.5 9 


e. Organizing 


course 80 


the 


that the sequence of topics 


is natural and clear 


d. Preserving 


in the 


portant topics 


e. Pointing 
ships 
rials of 
other 


emphasis on 


out 


between 


subjects; 


© 


proper balance 


im- 


relation- 
the 


course 


the 
mate 
the and 


between 


these materials and current 


affairs 


Il, 


Skill in Instruction (1.9) 


a. Getting the point of view 
of the students and ad- 
justing to their power of 


comprehension 


b. Stimulating intellectual cu- 


riosity 


ec. Giving evidence by the 
readiness and orderliness 
of lectures and discus 
sions that the daily work 
is carefully planned 3.3 3 


d. Making 
tions 


clear 


explana- 


e. Conducting discussions with 


skill 
That is: 


1. Sticking to the point 
2. Avoiding the introduce 


tion 
tails 


3. Possessing 


questioning 


1 Copies of this outline can be secured from the 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Ave 


nue, Chicago. 


of too 


de- 


many 


skill in 


Price, $2.00 per 100. 














17, 1926] 


of the students 
Exhibiting fertility in 
suggestion 


¢ ng students in the for 


n of desirable study 


specific direc 
ns, when needed, in 
methods of 


r rard te 


Continuing this direc 


tive criticism as needed 
throughout the course 
Making satisfactory assign 
nts 
Making assignments 
that are definite 
Distributing assign 
ments as evenly 
through the course as 


tl the 


e conditions of 
nstruction permit 
Making 


that indicate 


assignments 
careful 
estimation of the time 
required to prepare 
them 

work 


Returning written 


with eonstructive criti 
sms 

Measuring 

results of 


e use of written tests 


adequately the 


instruction by 


That is: 

1. Testing with sufficient 
frequency 

2. Testing ability to un 
derstand and 


apply 
principles as well as 
ability to retain infor- 
mation 

Employing some of the 
newer types of exami 
the 
sentence 


best 


nation such as 
true-false, 
completion, and 
answer 
+. Making 
ably brief 


Giving due attention to the 


tests reason 


marking of students 
That is: 


Securing the participa- 
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6.0 


6.3 


_ 


an 


k. Managing 


oP 


“ ~ 


mr 


. Sympathetic 


. Sense of 


. Self-reliance and 


himself 


with the principles in 


1. Familiarizing 


accordance with which 
the marking system of 
the college is cor 
structed 


2. Applying this system 
properly in the assign 
ment of marks 

far 


upon ob 


3. Basing marks, so 
as possible, 
jective measures of 

achievement 

routine matters 
efficiently 

That is: 

1. Giving due attention to 
seating of students, re 
cording attendance, 

the 


and regulating 


physical condition of 
the classroom 


> 


2. Meeting and dismiss 


ing classes, returning 
papers, and attending 


conferences promptly 


III. Personal Qualities 


Interest in subject 
Interest in teaching 
attitude to 
ward students, including 
freedom from sarcasm 
Tact in 


dents 


dealing with stu 
Open-mindedness 
proportion, in 
cluding a sense of humor 
Accessibility to students 
confidence 
Attractiveness of manner 
Freedom from personal idi 
osyncrasies that interfere 


with effectiveness 


IV. Professional Developm 


Keeping up to date in the 
literature of his subject 


. Devoting systematically a 


reasonable portion of time 
to research or other crea 
tive work 


. Endeavoring by experiment 


to improve the methods 
of conducting his course 
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d. Keeping informed in regard 


to the more recent devel 


opments in teaching 
Attending the meetings of 
associations organized for 
the advancement of his 


line of work 


V. University Cooperation 
Showing loyalty to his de 
partment and to his col- 
leagues 
Cooperating 


with members 


of the faculty and with 
the administrative staff in 
service on committees and 
in other helpful ways 
Manifesting an interest in 
the more general prob 
lems of university policy 
and organization, and a 
readiness to assist in the 


solution of these problems 2.6 3 


In any campaign for the improvement of col- 
lege instruction, the students of the college have 
something important to contribute and should 
be permitted to contribute it. Comments like 
the following have suggestive value for the col- 
lege administrator and were used by Dean E. 
H. Wilkins, of the colleges of arts, literature 
and science, University of Chicago, as a point 
of departure in his vigorous move for the better- 
ment of college teaching: 


had 
instructors who placed so much emphasis on re 


During my undergraduate years I have 


search, that their attitude toward their students 
and the subject they were supposed to teach was 
There existed a 
sort of contempt for undergraduates and their 
work. 


negative rather than positive. 


I think that it has a demoralizing effect on 
young students when an instructor makes remarks 
on the order of the following: 


‘*T know you won’t do any work anyway.’’ 


**T suppose you won’t read it, and it probably 
wouldn’t do you any good if you did.’’ 


**T don’t know whether I’ll read the examina 
tion papers or not.’’ 


I think an attempt should be made to do away 
with student instructors in beginning courses. 
The first courses in a subject are, it seems to 
me, very important, but with inexperienced in- 
structors they are made boring and discouraging. 
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Statements like these are not to be brushed 
aside as myth or rejected as figments ot 
adolescent brain. They are unquestional 
symptomatic of something wrong—of an edy 
cational malady of some sort, somewher: 
study of the facts relating to the personne! , 
the teaching force in large elementary courses 
the University of Chicago helped to diagnos 
the malady. In the thirty-four courses of th 
junior college which had two or more sectior 
each, and a total of 124 sections, Dean Wil! 
found that about 70 per cent. of the teaching 
done by teachers who are on one-year appoint 
ment; that the annual turnover is about 40) per 
cent.; that about 15 per cent. of the appoint 
ments are of a hasty nature; or, broadly speak 
ing, that the personnel of the teaching force iy 
charge of large junior-college courses is casu: 
and transient. Moreover, he concluded that the 
basis of selection was inadequate and inappr 
priate. The first question asked in making a: 
appointment was not, “Has the man been a su 
cessful teacher?” but “Has he been a successful 
graduate student?” Hence in about forty cases 
of the 124, the teaching was probably a se 
ondary matter and a temporary means of su} 
port rather than a major object in itself. T! 
is, teaching was sacrificed to the interests « 
research. Finally, the departments in gener 
were found to have no adequate means of asce1 
taining the quality of the teaching done in thei 
classes and no adequate plan for the improv: 
ment of instructors in service. “The pooling o! 
says Dean Wilkins, 


“that our elementary teaching, while it is prob 


such impressions indicates,” 


ably as good as that prevailing in any other 
similar institution, and is notably good in cer- 
tain departments, is on the whole far from satis 
factory.” 

Early in 1924 a committee on the quality o! 


instruction in elementary courses was appointed, 


consisting of four members of the faculty and 
five students.? The faculty members each repre- 
sented a different department in the colleg 
among those 
} 


}- 


The students were chosen from 
who had shown a special interest in the pro 
lem of the committee. 

2 The personnel of this committee was as fol 
lows: M. W. Boynton, F. S. Breed, chairman, UV 
P. Decker, E. S. DeCosta, Frances E. Gillespie, 
J. W. Linn, Katharine Mackay, Savilla Millis, 


H. I. Schlesinger. 








the 





h as the administration was especially 


IK 


= of having some form of standard by 
to judge the quality of instruction in col- 
asses, the committee concentrated its at- 
tion on this phase of the general problem. 
ttempt was made to determine the activi- 
«hich an instructor should perform and the 
ties’ which he should possess. That is, the 
of the committee was conceived as a prob- 
job analysis. 
as recognized that there are various types 
lege instruction that deserve analysis and 
there are several methods of making an 
sis of instruction. The study was pur- 
narrowed to one type of instruction and 
e method of analysis. The type of instruc- 
tion ehosen, namely, the lecture-discussion 
ethod, is one that is commonly employed in 
lece classes and is adapted to the teaching of 
a wide variety of subjects. 
The method of determining the desirable ac- 
tivities and qualities is presented below in the 
rm of ten steps: 


Each member of the committee prepared a 
list of the qualities which, according to his 
view, are desirable in instructors in the ele- 
mentary courses of the junior college. 

2) These suggestions were classified, tabulated 

with their frequency and considered along 

with additional items obtained from similar 
investigations made elsewhere. 

On the basis of the discussion of the material 

in (2) a ‘‘Preliminary Analysis of the Work 

of Instruction in Elementary Courses’’ was 
prepared. 

1) After detailed revision through committee 
discussion, this analysis was submitted to 
thirty-one experienced instructors in the 
junior college, who were requested to offer 
suggestions in regard to items (a) that 
should be added, (b) that should be omit- 
ted, and (c) that should be revised. 

The analysis was revised in the light of 122 
specific comments and criticisms contained 
in the returns from the instructors, and pre 


The use of the term ‘‘qualities’’ is a concession 
’? 


» common usage. The term ‘‘activities’’ seems 


be the only one really necessary, and the more 
scientific one to employ, since the characteristics 
personality, for which the term ‘‘quality’’ is 
mmonly used, are modes of response, hence ac- 
tivities, of the individual. 
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sented again to the committee for detailed 
consideration. 

(6) The resultant revision was then submitted 
to a number of educational experts for sug 
gestions regarding (a) faulty items and (b 
serious Omissions. 

(7) After slight modification resulting from the 
preceding step, the document, with the ap 
proval of the committee, was transmitted to 
the dean of the colleges of arts, literature 
and science with certain recommendations. 


(8) Members of the faculty of the colleges of 
arts, literature and science, all ranks, were 
requested to arrange the groups of qualities 
and the items within groups in the order of 
their importance. 

(9) On the basis of returns from fifty-six mem 


bers of the faculty, the average rank of each 
group and of each item within each group 
was computed. 

(10) The groups of qualities and the items within 
groups were then arranged in the order of 
these average values and appear in this order 
on the printed folder. 


These steps are in no wise unique or original. 
They represent merely an adaptation of familiar 
procedures to a special situation. Other meth- 
ods of making the analysis might have been em- 
ployed, such as interviewing a large number of 
competent instructors or making objective ree- 
ord of the activities of many competent in- 
structors in their classrooms. It is possible that 
one or both of the methods mentioned would 
have provided a list of qualities more reliable 
than that obtained, but this is not certain, espe- 
cially in view of the active cooperation and the 
critical capacity of those whose work was ana- 
lyzed. Further studies, however, should be 
made by these methods, and if they are made, 
they will probably yield items that are not dis- 
closed in the present study, and results which 
will require a revaluation of items that are dis- 
closed. It should also be noted that the opinions 
of students can be used more widely in the selec- 
tion and evaluation of items than was done in 
this study. Personal qualities, for example, 
might be differently stressed, probably would 
be, by students and instructors, and the latter 
clearly have not the exclusive right either to 
select the qualities which are important or to 
determine their weight. 

Consideration of the possibilities of further 
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investigation tend to impress one with the ten- 
tative character of the achievement. 
Regardlezs of its limitations, however, this list 


present 


of qualities is now being published in the hope 
that it may stimulate investigation in the col- 
lege field and for a time at least perform a use- 
ful service as a teaching guide, particularly for 
the new recruits in the profession. The mem- 
bers of this group need and will welcome an 
adequate definition of their work, and, after 
that, proper supervisory direction. To-day they 
are receiving neither of these aids. College ad- 
ministrators either remain discreetly silent re- 
garding standards for the teaching task or ex- 
euse their lack of interest in the problem with a 
graceful gesture of academic freedom. Research 
will provide material for the loosening of their 
tongues, and, if their hearts are made right, col- 
lege instruction should soon be redeemed from a 
reputation which is not at all enviable. 

In the foregoing list the items that have a 
better, in of the five 
groups, are printed in bold-faced type. This 
reduced list of fourteen points is offered as a 


median rating or each 


concession to those instructors who believe that 
it would be most profitable to confine attention 
to a smaller number of the qualities of greatest 
importance. 

The selection of certain items as more impor- 
tant than others may raise a question regarding 
the dependability of the data for this purpose. 
Does the average ranking of an item represent 
the average judgment of the instructors? Is it 
probable that the instructors have few definite 
notions in regard to the relative importance of 
items and that the obtained differences in aver- 
age value arise from chance variations in the 
original ranking? One can determine whether 
or not this is the ease by determining the degree 
of consistency between the judgments of one 
randomly selected half of the instructors and 
the judgments of the other half. A comparison 
was therefore made between the average values 
derived from two random divisions of this kind, 
with the following results: 


(1) There was found to be perfect agreement in 
regard to the order of importance of the 
groups of items, I to V. 

(2) There was found to be agreement in regard 
to the order of importance of items within 


groups as follows: 
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Group I: Perfect agreement. 

Group II: Perfect agreement on the last 
seven items; some disagreement on the 
first four. 

Group III: Perfect agreement on the first 
five, and the tenth items; some disagre 
ment on the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth. 

Group IV: Perfect 


the positions of the second and third 


agreement except for 
items. 
Group V: Perfect agreement. 


The high degree of consistency between th: 
results from the two equal random divisions ot 
instructors favors the reliability of the average 
ratings. The fourteen items of major impor- 
tance are the same in the two divisions. 

Readers who are familiar with the literature 


] 


of teacher-rating scales will observe the closi 
resemblance between the list of qualities herein 
presented and the items usually found on thes: 
scales—a resemblance that is not surprising, 
since the best basis for a teacher-rating scale is 
provided by a reliable analysis of teaching. I: 
fact the proposal to construct a rating seal 
from this material and employ it in the mea 
surement of college instruction was carefull) 
considered, but was wnfavorably acted upo! 
The principal reasons for this decision will ap- 
pear in the following statements, which seem t: 
represent the present status of rating scales: 


(1) There is a noticeable increase of interest in 

personnel problems. 

The central purpose in this movement is the 

the more effective selection, placement and 

improvement of workers. 

(3) To achieve this purpose there is need for a 
more accurate knowledge of the personal 
traits of individuals. 

(4) There is therefore need for the most re 
liable means of measuring these traits. 
(5) Although good instruments have been de 
vised to measure intellectual and educa 
tional traits, no satisfactory instrument has 
been devised to measure volitional and em 
tional traits, the so-called character traits 
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(6) Nevertheless workers are being judged and 
must continue to be judged in respect t 
character traits. 

(7) This means that the best available methods 


of making judgments of these traits must 
be employed, whether satisfactory or not. 
(8) Rating scales, properly used, seem to promise 
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than the method of more 


iter ace uracy 
isual judgment. 
4 conelusion, however, regarding the effect 
rating scales on the accuracy of judg 
nt should be based upon objective inves 
on, 
that 


» qualities are inaccurately estimated by 


There is evidence objectively measur 
ise of rating scales, and there is no con- 
that 


t been found objectively measurable can be 


sive evidence qualities which have 


act rately estimated by the use of 


scales than without their use. 


{side from questions concerning the validity 
¢ scales, there were also questions of 
policy that made the use of these scales seem in- 

isable. Moreover, many of the instructors 
re in no mood to have their teaching mea- 


yy a rating seale. In the construction of 


standard for informal use and self-appraisal, 
ver, they showed the keenest interest and 
e most effective cooperation. Their prin- 


complaint was a cheerful one. To many 


hem the committee appeared to have its at- 
on foeused on a kind of pedagogical no- 
's land; or better, the committee resembled 


that? 


ale member of the species gallus domesti- 

who, desiring to stimulate the productive 
labors of the hens, came into the coop one day 
The hens looked on 
“T just wanted you 


carrying an ostrich egg. 
with great astonishment. 
see,” said the rooster, “what the possibilities 
of achievement are.” 
FREDERICK S. BREED 
[He UNTVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
BY UNIVERSITIES! 
In an attempt to determine what working 
principles have been developed by universities 
regard to tests, a questionnaire was sent to 
110 colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Replies were received from all 110. 
The conclusions derived from the replies of the 


(n abtsract of an article entitled ‘‘The Status 
University Intelligence Tests in 1923-24’’ ap- 
ring in the Journal of Educational Psychology, 

\ 17, No, 1, Jan., 1926, pp. 23-36; and No. 2, 
110-124. 
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sixty-six colleges using the tests in 1923-24 are 
as follows: 
(1) The growth of the use of tests in thes: 


sixty-six colleges has been steady and consistent 
Only eight colleges used the tests in 1918-19 or 
1919-20, there were thirty using 
1920-21, 1921-22, 
forty-eight ; in 1922-23, fifty-nine; and in 1923 


earlier; in 
them; in thirty-nine; in 
24, sixty-six. At the same rate of increase their 
use will be all but universal in 1927-28. 

(2) Smaller colleges, with lack of testing 
personnel, do not use tests to the same extent as 
The larg 


ties have administrative difficulties in getting a 


the medium-sized colleges. universi 
testing program to function efficiently, but these 
difficulties are being rapidly overcome In 1923 

24, it 
thousand to five thousand students, 


was the medium-sized college, from one 


which most 


generally made use of tests. 


> 


(3) The Thorndike test, used nineteen times, 


was most widely used in 1925-24, displacing the 


earlier lead of Army Alpha, which received 
tremendous impetus by its wholesale adoption 
following the war. The Otis test was used 


eleven times; Thurstone, ten; and Army Alpha, 
ten. 

(4) There is a direct relation between length 
of test and size of validity coefficient reported. 
This seems to be sensed by test users inasmuch 
as the shorter-timed tests are often used as only 
The 
sixty-six colleges used ninety-one tests (not dif 


1.38 tests each 


one of a battery of two or more tests. 
ferent tests), or an average ol 
Thirty different tests were used by the sixty 
six colleges. 

(5) The median validity coefficient reported 
by forty-three colleges is .46, while twenty-three 
colleges do not know the validity of the test 


used. Nine colleges report validities under .39; 
eight from .40 to .43; seven from .44 to .47; 
six from .48 to .51; seven from .52 to .55; none 
between .56 and .59; and six of .60 or above 


greater 
length; 
the 


Improvement in the content of the tests ; 


eases; and greater 


difficulty in some 
these are some of the methods by which 


be made 


above low coefficients may more ac 
ceptable. 

(6) No eollege uses tests as a sole basis for 
entrance; high-school scholarship and other 


factors are always taken into account but are 
evaluated by a subjective process rather than by 
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an objective one. Instead, the most gene ral use 
ot the tests 


pedagogical 


may be said to be administrative 


than entrance.” 
The average number of all separate uses made 


The 


three most frequent uses, in order, are: (a) in 


and rather “tor 


ot the tests is about seven per college. 


determining dismissal for low scholarship; (b) 
in encouraging extra effort in the case ot un- 
(ec) in determin- 
shall be 
Only nineteen colleges use the 
Thus, 


entrance 


motivated bright students; and 


ing amount of school work a student 
allowed to carry. 
tests as a partial basis for admission. 
intelligence tests are not primarily 
tests. Those colleges which use tests tor admis- 
sion use them for just as many other peda- 


gogical purposes as do eolleges which use the 
tests tor pedagogical purposes alone. 
on the basis ot 


(7) Seetioning of students 


capacity has made only a slight headway. 
Twenty-two colleges section students in thirty- 
one departments, nine of these being in the de- 
partment of English, four in psychology, three 
in mathematics, two in romance languages, two 
in orientation courses, and the remainder seat- 
tered in eleven departments. In this connection 
the administrative difficulty of scheduling sev- 
eral sections at the same hour or some other 
satisfactory procedure must be devised before 
sectioning can be satisfactorily done. Again, 
less than 10 per cent. of the colleges give the 
tests sufficiently in advance of the opening day 
of school to allow the test scores to be avail- 
able for sectioning purposes. Only 26 per cent. 
of the sixty-six colleges have their tests given, 
not to say scored, before the opening day of 
the college. 

(8) Seventy-three per cent. of the colleges 
using tests give out to students the results of 
their tests. The difficulties involved in giving 
out scores and interpreting them to students are 
being satisfactorily met by a majority of col- 
leges. A census of the opinions of the sixty- 
six correspondents indicates that forty-five are 
in favor of giving out the results to students, 
fourteen are definitely opposed and seven are 
in doubt as to the wisdom of such a procedure. 

(9) Every second college has a demand for 
at least two sets of the test records for the use 
of different administrative officers; President, 
dean, student advisers, registrar, appointment 


office, ete. The problem of duplication of a live 


[Vout. XXIV, N 
file of thousands of cards is an insistent one 
especially in the larger colleges, where this dif 
culty holds back the introduction and the ae 
quate functioning of tests. 

(10) Aside from Army Alpha and the Thorp. 
dike test it appears that there were in 1923-94 
no tests in use for college testing in which thres 
or more torms were prepared at one time and 
were available for prevention of coaching, pro- 
viding means of greatly lengthening th t me 
(use of two forms per student) 
difficulty practically 
effects of 


adequate test controls in pedagogical exper 


limits 


keeping constant, 


suring the coaching, provisior 
ments and the many other uses to which a large 
number of alternative forms of tests can be put 

(11) Eighteen colleges have computed the re- 
liability coefficient of the tests used by them, 
Their average reliability coefficient is .87, which 
is rather good. It means an 11 per cent. or 
less of maximal possible improvement in the 
validity coefficient by the expedient of length- 
ening the average test. The tests can be im- 
proved in reliability, to good advantage, by the 
simple expedient of lengthening the tests. The 
selection of test content, then, is evidently very 
We should look for mutually rein- 
Incidentally, the tests are, per- 
haps without exception, too short for a reliable 
Fewer and longer 


important. 
foreing tests. 


mental profile to be plotted. 
sub-tests, with individual reliability coefficients 
of .90, are necessary if mental profiles are to be 
meaningful, i. e., if the mental profile of to-day 
is to be repeated to-morrow. 

(12) The results, both as to validity and re- 
liability, achieved by the colleges reporting, 
point out the desirability of general adoption of 
tests of at least two hours in length. 

(13) College marks have a higher reliability 
than we might have expected, an average reli- 
ability coefficient of .66 between first and second 
semester marks. Nevertheless, their improve- 
ment is without a doubt one of the next im- 


portant steps in raising the validity of predic- 
tions made from college intelligence tests, and, 


albeit, of predictions of after-college success 
made from collegiate suecess. Thus the study ot 
what constitutes collegiate suecess is an exceed- 
ingly urgent one. 
Hersert A. Toops 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 











